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The death of His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, which 
occurred while this issue was being printed, is in a 
specially intimate sense a bereavement to the DUBLIN 
REVIEW. His Eminence had been for many years 
the principal trustee of its ownership. He had been 
one of its constant readers throughout his whole life ; 
and he had always cherished its tradition as one of the 
oldest Catholic periodicals in the English language, 
its unbroken record of intellectual and literary 
distinction, its unique contribution during all but a 
hundred years to the Catholic revival in Great 
Britain. He valued particularly its intimate associa- 
tions with the see of Westminster. Wiseman had 
founded it while he was still Rector of the English 
College in Rome; Manning, having become its pro- 
prietor, made it the organ of his passionate devotion 
to the Holy See; Vaughan treated it as one of the 
chief weapons in his apostolate of the Catholic Press. 
Cardinal Bourne not only regarded it with a paternal 
affection, but honoured it, like his three predecessors, 
by occasional contributions to its pages. 

The next issue of the DUBLIN REVIEW will include 
a full account of his life’s work for the Church, for 
England and for all the English-speaking peoples. 
Meanwhile, the publishers here pay their tribute 
of gratitude and homage to the saintly character 
and life-long devotion of the fourth Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, whose achievements have 
in many ways surpassed even those of his great 
predecessors, and whose unfailing kindness has been 
a source of constant encouragement. May he rest in 


peace. 
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JANUARY, 1935 No, 392 
CAN PEACE BE ENSURED? 


HE failure of the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva to produce, in July of 1932, after twelve 
years of negotiations of one sort or another, anything 
more fruitful than the now almost forgotten Benes 
Resolution, and, still more, the failure of that Conference 
in the autumn of 1934 to produce any fruit at all, 
must surely have convinced all thinking persons that 
there is some fundamental error in the manner of tackling 
this problem of the reduction of armaments, which, 
unless corrected, will continue to compromise any chances 
of success in the future. Surely nothing so disheartening 
as this failure of the nations to arrive at any agreement 
to limit armaments, when in truth they all unquestion- 
ably wish to do so, has ever occurred before in the history 
of the world. Battles and murders, foul Peaces and broken 
Treaties are as nothing in comparison, because there 
was always the hope and expectation of something 
better after. But here everything seems to have been 
tried—goodwill, statesmanship, and the real wish of 
the peoples for an agreement dictated by common sense— 
all have failed to produce the desired result—Why ? 
Those who have followed these negotiations from the 
first can come to but one conclusion, which is so simple 
that any child can grasp it. At the back of all minds is 
Fear. Until that spectre is laid we cannot hope to per- 
suade nations to deprive themselves of, or even to ts 
that quantum of security which they believe their 
armaments give them, until we can provide them with 
some other form of security than that of armaments. 
France, which with good reason—having been twice 
invaded and partially destroyed within the lifetime of 
many still living—clings to her insistent demand for 
collective security to take the place of the arms she is 
_ asked to give up, would indeed have accepted the security 
offered by the Protocol of Geneva. This instrument 
Vol. 196 I A 
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for security by collective action was, however, rejected— 
probably wisely—by the British Government, because 
at that time there was no universal guarantee that 
it would be enforced. The fact, however, still remains 
that security by collective action is and must remain 
the key to the whole problem of the restoration of con- 
fidence in the future. Without that—after the bankruptcy 
of the Disarmament Conference, of the Covenant of 
the League and the Kellogg Pact as they stand, of the 
Locarno and other Regional Pacts, of the Nine-Power 
Washington Treaty for the integrity of China, etc.— 
to achieve what is after all their main object, namely 
the restoration of confidence in the Stability of Order 
(which is St. Thomas Aquinas’s definition of Peace) ; 
after the failure of all these various instruments, it 
certainly seems self-evident that some other way must 
be followed in order to reach our goal. There can be 
no doubt whatever that when we have convinced our- 
selves and others that all will have the prospect of 
Security for themselves and their possessions, most of 
the international troubles from which we are suffering 
to-day will gradually melt away, confidence will be res- 
tored, and the worst phase of our economic depression 
will disappear. In few words: the way to recovery 
and prosperity lies more through security and confidence 
than by any other route. 

If we once admit that “Security” is the key that 
will solve our troubles, we ought evidently to waste no 
time, to leave no stone unturned in our efforts to find it. 
Up to now we have allowed ourselves to be led away 
from the path by the belief that disarmament would 
bring security and peace, whereas it is now perfectly 
clear that only security and peace will bring disarmament. 
We have also spent days and months hunting for a 
definition of an “aggressor nation”. Many of these 
definitions appeared excellent until we began seriously 
to examine them and see what they might lead to in 
practice if adopted. Further, it now seems to many of 
us that the Constitution of the League of Nations, as 
set up under the Covenant, is not such as to ensure 
immediate action in case of an outbreak of war or of a 
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prospect of such outbreak. The League is, indeed, in- 
dispensable and its value as a permanent Conference for 
the settlement of international questions unquestionable. 
It would be an incalculable misfortune for the world 
if it were to disappear. Yet it seems now that too 
much was expected of it when it was first set up, 
and that the democratic constitution which was given 
it, while of the greatest importance for settling disputes 
not involving actual warfare, as well as for the discussion 
of endless international questions, is altogether too 
cumbersome for ending wars even so relatively small as 
that between Bolivia and Paraguay over Chaco, Surely 
if the League cannot succeed in putting a stop to that 
conflict it is not likely to be capable of dealing with 
hostilities between two or more major Powers. 

What, therefore, is wanted in order to give us all the 
confidence required that wars will not be permitted to 
break out with impunity? Not a parliamentary dis- 
cussion on the merits of the case, nor judicial enquiry 
into the question of who was the offender, as in the case 
of Manchukuo, where we got a report—and an excellent 
report it was by general consent—many months after 
the Commission of Enquiry began its investigations. 
No. What is needed is immediate action calculated 
to stop hostilities there and then, quite irrespective of 
the merits of the case. 

It is for this reason that in 1933 I became persuaded 
that the League, in its own interests as much as those 
of the world at large, must be relieved of the burden of 
keeping the peace, and that this tremendous responsi- 
bility must, if the League is to be saved, be aatel over 
to some other body that can act with the minimum of 
delay. At first this seemed to be a problem impossible 
of solution; but on considering it more carefully— 
especially after the now famous declaration of Mr. 
Stimson, the Secretary of State of Mr. Hoover, that the 
Kellogg Pact practically made it impossible for any 
Signatories to remain neutral in time of war, that in 
fact it was incumbent on all to come to the assistance 
of any co-signatory that was attacked—it dawned upon 
me that the Briand-Kellogg Pact was the Instrument 
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that could best be used to carry out this most important 
and vital function, which, owing to its Constitution, the 
League was unfortunately impotent to fulfil. 

This conviction has been entirely confirmed by certain 
resolutions passed by the Conference of the International 
Law Association held at a in September 1934, 


containing what are called the Articles of Interpretation 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. These explain in clear and 
unmistakable terms the inevitable consequences of 
that Pact if it is to be implemented and fulfilled accord- 
ing to the intention of its authors and, presumably, of 
most of its signatories. Before going on to consider these 
Articles of Interpretation and their evident consequences, 
we should perhaps say that, apart from all other cir- 
cumstances, one fact more than all others points to the 
suitability of the Kellogg Pact for this particular pur- 
e. is is that it has been subscribed to and ratified 
y no less than sixty-three nations of the world, in- 
cluding all the Great Powers, whereas no less than three 
out of seven Great Powers do not hold themselves 
bound by the Covenant, and would most likely, therefore, 
refuse to be bound by any resolution of the League to 
apply sanctions to a violator of the Covenant. 
et us now examine these articles of Interpretation, 
which, if I am not mistaken, present an entirely new 
conception in International Law on the subject of War, 
and may, if adopted, become the foundation-stone of a 
new era in international affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION 
BRIAND-KELLOGG PACT OF PARIS 
BUDAPEST ARTICLES OF INTERPRETATION 


The Conference of the Association held in Budapest, September 
1034, agreed upon the following preliminary Articles of Inter- 
pretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, to be known as the Budapest 
Articles of Interpretation : 

Wuereas the Pact is a multilateral law-making treaty whereby 
each of the high contracting parties make binding agreements 
with each other and all of the other high contracting parties, and 
WHEREAS by their participation in the Pact 63 States have 
abolished the conception of war as a legitimate means of exer- 
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cising pressure on another State in the pursuit of national policy 
and have also renounced any recourse to armed force for the 
solution of international disputes or conflicts : 


1. A signatory State cannot, by denunciation or non- 
observance of the Pact, release itself from its obligations 
thereunder, 

2. A signatory State which threatens to resort to armed 
force for the solution of an international dispute or 
conflict is guilty of a violation of the Pact. 

3. A signatory State which aids a violating State thereby 
itself violates the Pact. 

4. In the event of a violation of the Pact by a resort to armed 
force or war by one signatory State against another, the 
other States may, without thereby committing a breach 
of the Pact or of any rule of international law, do all or 
any of the following things : 

(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State violating the 
Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit and search or 
blockade, etc. 

(b) Decline to observe towards the State violating the 
Pact the duties prescribed by international law, apart 
from the Pact, for a neutral in relation to a belli- 
gerent. 

(c) Supply the State attacked with financial or material 
assistance, including munitions of war. 

(d) Assist with armed forces the State attacked. 

5. The signatory States are not entitled to recognise as 
acquired de jure any territorial or other advantages 
acquired de facto by means of a violation of the Pact. 

6. A violating State is liable to pay compensation for all 
damages caused by a violation of the Pact to any signatory 
State or to its nationals. 

7. The Pact does not affect such humanitarian obligations 
as are contained in general treaties, such as the Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907, the Geneva Conventions 
of 1864, 1906, and 1929 and the International Conven- 
tions relating to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 1929. 


The first important point to be noticed in these 
Articles is contained in the preamble. It amounts to 
this, that no signatory State can make war on another 
without being at war with all the rest. Article 1 is 
clear and needs no elucidation. Article 2 declares not 
only actual hostilities, but even the threat of hostilities 
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to be a violation of the Pact. Article 3 further strengthens 
the new conception by declaring that a signatory State 
which aids a violating State itself violates the Pact. 
But trading with and financing a violating State is 
aiding it; therefore, according to this interpretation, 
neutral trading with belligerent States is ruled out. 
Under Article 4 signatory States may lawfully treat a 
violating State as if they were at war with it, 1.¢., apply 
to it all measures which one belligerent may now apply 
to another. Article 5 lays it down that no advantage 
ined by a violating State is to be recognized after 
ostilities have ceased. Under Article 6 violating States 
shall pay compensation for all damage resulting from 
their action to signatory States; and Article 7 of the 
Pact does not alter humanitarian obligations undertaken 
by various Conventions for reducing the horrors of War. 

It is clear that these Articles completely revolutionize 
the conception of war hitherto universally entertained ; 
that any Bovaiielens State.is-at liberty to take the Law 
into its own hands and haye recourse to force against 
another State, while the remaining States can lawfully 
keep the ring and comfort and assist both belligerents 
for the benefit of their own pockets. If all the sixty- 
three States Signatories of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
could now agree to write these interpretations of that 
Pact into a subsidiary agreement or Protocol, and if 
all would abide thereby, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that Fzar, which General Smuts has rightly told 
us is a fundamental cause of unrest, armaments and 
depression would gradually die away and a sense of 
security would simultaneously tend to take its place. 

Let us now examine some of the principal arguments 
against the introduction of such a system of collective 
action against a violator, which have no doubt occurred 
to most of us in considering the system which would 
be introduced by the Budapest Articles. 

(1). Am intending violator would have calculated 
the consequences of his action and would not agree to 
stop fighting on being summoned to sign an Armistice, 
especially if he were already half-way to victory as the 
result of a surprise attack. , 
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In order to accept this as a serious criticism we must 
assume that a nation is prepared to take the risk of having 
universal financial and economic sanctions applied to it, 
and having “called the bluff’ of the ogg Pact 
Powers is also prepared to go through with the game 
to the bitter end. t an then be the result of this 

sistence on the part of the violator? Either it would 
reak up the alliance of the Pact Powers and turn some 
into neutrals, in which case the final victory would be 
with the stronger of the remaining belligerents—as in 
any war for centuries past. Or the violator, no matter 
what his power, would be ultimately worn down and 
compelled to sue for peace. The force of economic 
pressure is so tremendous, as all those who had to do 
with the blockade of Germany in the last war realize, 
that it is sure that no country could withstand a sys- 
tematic and universal blockade for more than a few 
months; or at any rate, in the case of the most self- 
contained and economically independent country, with- 
out such grievous losses that the prospect would be an 
extremely unattractive one, especially with the near 
certainty of no advantage gained at the end. No one is 
such a fool as to risk a war with the dice loaded against 
him and without, let us say, a seventy-five per cent 
chance of victory. While, therefore, we cannot altogether 
rule out the possibility of some country taking the risk 
and “‘calling the bluff’ of the Pact Powers, we may 
certainly believe that the chances of war would be 
immensely reduced. 

(2). There are those who believe that financial and 
economic pressure would not be successful against an 
“economically independent” Great Power such as Russia 
or the United States of America, and that one or two 
small and timid neighbours allowing a leakage to trickle 
through would be enough to cause the whole blockade 
to collapse. 

To such as these it may be replied that in spite of the 
fact that Germany was in easy communication with 
neutrals through whom goods not only trickled but 
flowed with amazing facility during the first years of 
the War, and though the great fmancial market of New 
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York remained open to her until America entered the War 
in 1917, it was, nevertheless, the remorseless pressure 
of the blockade which turned the scales after the entry 
of the United States. Even that great self-contained 
and economically independent country, Russia, has 
continually to come, cap in hand, and humbly sue the 
Capitalist countries for credits in order to obtain certain 
indispensable raw materials as well as manufactured 
goods. The cutting off of the possibility of paying for 
supplies from abroad is just as effective a method of 
preventing goods from reaching a country as the actual 
maritime blockade. The two combined are definitely 
irresistible, 

(3). It is suggested that if small neighbouring coun- 
tries join in the blockade of larger ones they are liable 
to be overrun by their larger neighbours. 

That is, unfortunately, so. No small country is safe 
from invasion by a larger one in war time, ¢.g., Belgium 
in 1914. But would not the fear of collective action 
against a violator increase rather than diminish the 
security of small States ? 

(4). There may be others who object that financial 
and economic pressure is only effective at the end of a 
long war. 

The reply to this is that universal financial and economic 
pressure i never yet been tried in any war and certainly 
not from the outset. The blockade of Germany, the 
most effective blockade probably in history, only became 
really effective after about two years or more of always 
increasing a Had it been possible to begin with 
it from the first—which for practical and political 
reasons it was not—the effect would have been almost 
immediately visible. 

Of course, if, in addition to the financial and economic 
blockade were added such military measures as neigh- 
bouring countries, whose interests were directly affected, 
chose to apply against the violator, the result would be 
much more readily achieved. The application of such 
military sanctions is also permitted by the Budapest 
Articles. 

All things considered, therefore, it seems that these 
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Budapest Articles certainly offer the best hope yet 


provided for the establishment of so secure a peace— 
the Stability of Order, as St. Thomas defines peace— 
as has never yet been seen in the world. The money 
then saved on armaments which would no longer be 
needed could be spent on those social improvements 
which constitute the best propaganda against the wild 
theories of Marx and Engels, of Lenin and Stalin. These 
theories indeed cannot be profitably countered by 
pamphlets, but only by measures for the increased com- 
fort and happiness of mankind. 

It may be feared that although these Articles, with 
their entirely new conception of International Law as 
against the chaos of the world to-day, carry with them for 
the first time in history the promise of a New Era of 
Peace, Security and Prosperity, they will simply find 
their way into the waste-paper baskets of many as 
“not practical”. Yet of this all can be assured, that there 
is no policy more unpractical than to sit down hopelessly 
under the present Rule of War, with the sure prospect 
of a War, that must bring complete ruin in its wake, 
breaking over us sooner or later. The most outstanding 
feature of all critics of collective action to prevent 
war, such as that outlined in the Budapest Articles of 
Interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact is this: 
that they have so far been quite unable to produce any 
more convincing or satisfactory plan to achieve the object 
of all—Security and the return of Confidence in the 
maintenance of Peace. 

Howarp OF PENRITH. 








THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


[N all matters affecting bodily comfort our civilization 
has advanced wonderfully in the last half-century, 
with one important exception—the housing of the 
people. In that = of public activity there has been 
a notable lag in the flow of the tide of progress. When 
I came to live in London in 1879 it was a very different 
place from the London of to-day. Transport, for in- 
stance, was a very primitive affair. The Metropolitan 
and District Railways had been open for some years, 
but were without most of the extensions that now form 
such an important part of their systems. Third-class 
carriages were comfortless open-compartment vehicles, 
and the train service was dear, and not frequent in the 
modern sense. The London General Omnibus Company 
served the Metropolis to some extent north of the river, 
but the services were almost exclusively from the inner 
suburbs to the City or Charing Cross, there being 
hardly any cross routes, now such an important feature 
of London transport. In South and East and North- 
east London there were horse trams, but, like the bus 
services, slow and infrequent. Outside seats on both 
were mere narrow boards with a thin hard cushion; 
it was an acrobatic feat to climb to the top of a bus, 
and needless to say there was no protection from the 
weather of any kind. 

Workers had to walk long distances to their jobs; 
the day began at six and ended at five-thirty in work- 
shops, factories and the building trade, with three months 
of shorter hours in the latter occupation from Novem- 
ber to February. Central heating was uncommon even 
in public buildings, gas-cooking was just coming in, 
gas light was poor, open coal fires were universal with 
all their attendant labour and dust. As to public ser- 
vices such as baths and wash-houses, public lavatories, 
parks and open spaces, only the most meagre provision 
existed. Contrast the hospitals, mental asylums, schools, 
public health services, ambulance services, the cheap 
and rapid transport of to-day with what existed, say in 
1870, and the change for the better is apparent and 
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astonishing. I have dwelt on this point because many 
ple do not know the facts, and because getting to 
ow them will enable us to realize how little has been 
done in the last half-century to improve the housing 
of the workers both urban sslaiiand 
Now we come to the profoundly difficult problem of 
dealing with what are called slum areas. I pa to know 
something about it as I have lived and worked here in 
Vauxhall since 1892, and prior to that I was an assistant 
riest at Camberwell for six years. The house I live in 
is old ; some put it at two hundred years old. It certainly 
is marked on old maps of the Duchy of Cornwall Ken- 
nington Manor Estate as standing alone with a very 
large orchard in the seventeenth century. Near at hand 
are miles of mean streets with mostly two-storeyed 
cottages. The L.C.C. are engaged on a clearance scheme 
in the district behind Doulton’s, a familiar landmark 
on the south side, opposite the Tate Gallery. It is worth 
quoting from the enquiry held on the scheme : 


The buildings on the land which is the subject of this Order 
were built generally about 1830. It is interesting to note that 
they were built on what were then waste lands adjoining what 
was at that time a very well-known pleasure resort known as 
Vauxhall Gardens. The area of the clearance scheme is 6°79 
acres, and of the proposed added lands 1°29 acres, a total of 8°08 
acres. The number of houses is 373, of which eleven are on the 
added lands. The population of the clearance area itself is 
2,133, and on the added lands 278—a total of 2,411. That gives 
a population in density of about 300 to the acre. The density 
of buildings is about 49 to the acre on the clearance area, and 
as the figures go a little over 44 to the acre on the added lands, 
which is due to the fact that one or two large factories have 
been omitted from these figures. The standard on which dwelling- 
houses are condemned as unfit for habitation is that they are 
dangerous, and injurious to the health of the inhabitants of the 
area. 


This brings us to the qualitative aspect of the housing 
roblem. ‘The quantitative aspect will be dealt with 
ter. Many years ago the late Medical Officer of Health 

for the Borough of Lambeth reported that of the houses 
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in the inner wards, roughly from Stockwell to Blackfriars 
Bridge, one-third should be demolished as unfit for 
human habitation and incapable of being made habit- 
able on account of various radical defects, of which 
dampness was the most common and serious. Naturally, 
such a drastic proposal staggered the Council, and no 
attempt was made to carry it out, beyond the erection 
of a few blocks of flats. But there can be no doubt 
Dr. Priestley was right, as many of the houses are older 
and worse than those in the Vauxhall scheme, being 
dwelling-houses with basements and very close together, 
with very little light and air. Basement dwellings are 
now condemned but not yet wholly abolished in London 
and many towns. It is estimated that in 1931 there were 
in Shoreditch alone 2,000 basement rooms in occupation 
which were legally unfit for human habitation, and that 
in Islington there were as many as 1,400 basement dwell- 
ings with ceilings at or below the street level. The 
total number of basement dwellings in London is put 
at about 20,000. 

The other side of the question is the large number of 
houses which are sound and outwardly in fair condition, 
but with verminous plaster and woodwork, dirty and 
crumbling walls and ceilings, defective flooring and 
window-sashes and broken grates, coppers and locks. 
In Somers Town it is stated that hardly any room in 
the old tenement houses is free from bugs. It should be 
remarked that the presence of bugs in old houses is no 
reflection on the estes of the inmates; in many 
cases they cannot be exterminated. Enough has been 
said to show that any housing policy must have the 
object of improving the quality of working-class dwellings 
extensively and rane Space does not allow of 
detailed statements about rural cottage accommodation, 
but in spite of all that has been done since the war, 
things are still as bad in the matter of sanitary provision, 
soundness and dryness of buildings, light ae air and 
overcrowding. On the whole it can be said that things 
are rather worse in the country than in the towns, because 
pressure on owners is exerted less vigorously by local 
authorities, and tenants are afraid of being victimized 
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directly or indirectly if they are clamorous for improve- 
ments or new buildings. 

Turning to the quantitative aspect of the problem we 
come face to face with grave difficulties, 


In 1931 the number of families in London exceeded the number 
of structurally separate dwellings by 441,000. Not every family, 
of course, needs a separate dwelling, but on any reasonable 
assumption as to needs the deficiency remains far too great, 
especially since a large number of existing dwellings are not 
available for working-class occupation, or are unsuited for it 
by reason of size, situation, or character. It is found that practically 
the whole numerical deficiency is in small dwellings of four 
rooms or under.* 


In the endeavour to meet this shortage an annual average 
of just over 30,000 new dwellings have been erected 
since the War, of which, however, less than a sixth are 
within the County area. After deducting losses through 
demolition and conversion into industrial uses this gives 
a net annual addition of about 20,000 dwellings. Two- 
thirds of the new dwellings were provided by private 
agencies and comparatively few of these are occupied 
by working-class tenants, though they doubtless help 
to ease the situation by releasing the accommodation 
for work-people. The remaining third of the dwellings 
were provided by municipal authorities or public 
utility societies, and were expressly designed for working- 
class families. They may be roughly divided into block 
dwellings, mostly in the central districts, or cottage 
estates near or even beyond the County boundary. 
One may regret the disappearance of houses in favour 
of block dwellings with their inevitable restrictions on 
rsonal liberty and privacy, but no alternative is possible. 
The question of noise both from neighbours and children 
playing in the yards is an acute difficulty in most block 
dwellings. But it is certain that the building of cottages 
in inner London is no longer possible on account of 
cost of site and building, and unless people can go to 
the outskirts they can have no choice except between 
* My quotations are mainly from The New Survey of London Life and 


Labour, of which the Director is Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, G.C.B—a 
monumental work. 
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a flat in a block or rooms in a tenement house. But 
the trouble about old houses built for single occupation 
and now used as tenements is that they were not built 
for such use, most of the bedrooms being unfit for use 
as living-rooms and kitchens. This is brought home very 
strongly to owners who wish to convert sound old 
houses into flats. The amount of structural alterations 
that has to be made, the outlay on sanitary provision 
for each floor, often make it uneconomic to attempt 
the conversion. And even when it is done, in many 
cases the height of the upper storeys is insufficient for 
living-rooms, particularly those in which cooking has 
to be done. 


At the moment public attention is concentrated on schemes 
for the clearing or reconstruction of slum areas on a compre- 
hensive plan. How slow has been the progress made hitherto is 
shown by the fact that slum clearance schemes pre-war and post- 
war, completed and in progress, throughout the County of 
London, only cover some 280 acres with a former population of 
98,600 persons. The fact that the average density of the areas 
cleared before the war was 466 persons to the acre, and that of 
the areas included in the post-war schemes was 292, suggests 
that the very most congested areas may have been dealt with, 
but it is clear that much remains to be done. 


In all re-housing schemes, cost of site and building 
are important factors on the financial side, but there 
remains the equally grave difficulty of finding new sites 
on which accommodation can be provided for those 
who cannot be kept on the old site. There is also in 
Central London the question of providing accommoda- 
tion while the old houses are being demolished and new 
dwellings erected on the same land. A concrete instance 
will illustrate my meaning. 

Here are details of a very small scheme which was 
adopted by the L.C.C. recently. The area is about 1°03 
acres in extent quite near Lambeth Palace. The houses 
are all worn out, congested and out of repair in some 
respects. The clearance will involve the displacement 
of 249 people. When the site is cleared a block of five- 
storey dwellings will be built accommodating about 
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217 people. The total estimated cost of acquisition and 
clearance is £16,000, while the cost of providing re- 
housing accommodation is estimated at £21,000, a total 
of £37,000. This works out at slightly over {96 per 
head. 

As illustrating how important a factor in housing is 
the site cost, 1 quote the following from the evidence 
given to the Commission on the Declining Birthrate, of 
which I was a member, on behalf of the Guinness Trust, 


in 1914. 


Ouestion.—But you are not building anything in the nature of 


cottages ? 

Answer —Oh no. All our buildings have been in central 
districts up to the present time, and unless the land were given 
you, you could not possibly build cottages. Our new site (Kenning- 
ton Park Road, South London), which was supposed to be sold 
to us on cheap terms, cost {11,000 an acre, so that you can see 
the land rent per tenement will work out at about 25. 6d. a week. 
And, as I say, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners professed to sell 
to us at a low rate having regard to our objects. It is really not 


a stiff price for the position. 


This is a notable instance of unearned increment on a 
London site. ‘The houses demolished to make room 
for the Guinness Buildings were probably built not 
much more than a century ago, or perhaps about 1800. 
Prior to that the ground was agricultural land. The 
selling price to the Guinness Trust involves 2s. 6d. rent 
charge on the occupants of each tenement, a burden 
which will have to be borne by workers as long as the 
buildings are inhabited. Mr. Winch, for the Trust, 
also gave the following information: “At our newer 
buildings we have gone on the basis of making each 
site pay for itself. Our rents in our newer buildings are 
higher than those in the older buildings.” 

The above facts are set out, not in a spirit of criticism, 
but to show what an important factor in all housing in 
towns site value must be. The Guinness Trust operation 
really comes to this. The Trust provides the capital or 
cost of site and erection of buildings from its capital 
resources. It recoups itself on the outlay from the rents 
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both as to cost of building and site value. In the rent 
there is included a charge for site cost, and that charge 
is perpetual, not terminable. So it is really the occupants 
of the Guinness Buildings at Kennington Park Road 
who have bought the land from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission at {11,000 an acre. Now we can understand 
why, in London, rent absorbs about 16 per cent. of 
working-class income in the western section, and 14 per 
cent. in the east. 

This factor of rent in the cost of living shows why 
among the poorer classes there is an inevitable tendency 
to overcrowding, quite apart from the question of un- 
satisfied demand by families for house accommodation. 
Both causes operate, and both must be taken into 
account in dealing with overcrowding. ‘The difficulty 
of securing sites in central districts has forced the L.C.C., 
and most towns, into acquiring land outside and forming 
large estates laid out on modern Garden City planning, 
as far as extent of ground and cost would permit. This 
policy was eagerly adopted, with the result that in 
Essex, Kent and Surrey there are huge new cottage 
towns to which workers have been transferred, as clearance 
areas were dealt with in the inner districts. These estates 
provide people with small detached, or semi-detached, 
houses, with gardens in the front and at the back, placed 
well back from the roadways, planned on a generous 
scale as to width. 

One of the first experiments with this type of housing 
was made at Gretna, where huge ammunition factories 
were set up during the war. The Government provided 
schools, churches (Catholics got two), public halls, etc., 
for the workers and their families who came to live 
there. The idea was taken up enthusiastically as the 
real solution of the housing problem in great cities. 
The scheme certainly had advantages. People were 
transferred from congested areas with bad houses and 
overcrowding to open, airy sites with separate cottages 
and many of the amenities of country life. But there 
is another side of the picture which it has been found 
cannot be disregarded. ‘The estates are not towns in 
the full sense of the word ; they are merely working-class 
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residential districts. People living in them, men, lads, 
young women, and, to some extent, married women 
as well, get their living at jobs in London and the towns 
which have such housing areas. It is true that at Letch- 
worth, and to some extent in Outer London, particularly 
Middlesex and Essex, quite a number of new factories 
have been established which employ local labour. But, 
for the most part, it remains true that workers in the 
outskirts of towns must go into them daily for employ- 
ment. This means the fatigue of a journey, usually in 
crowded trains or trams, unnecessarily early start to 
secure benefit of cheap fares, the cost of travelling and 
interference with domestic life. In many cases fathers 
do not see their children except on Saturday evenings 
and Sundays. When a man gets out of work his diffi- 
culties in finding a job are greatly increased if he lives 
in the outskirts of a town. He cannot afford the fares 
by train or tram or bus for a daily search, and often he 
arrives just too late to be taken on. Besides, employers 
prefer to have men who live near, as they are not likely 
to be late at work, as many must be in the winter in bad 
weather through no fault of their own, but because of 
travelling delays. 

The L.C.C. is now endeavouring to re-house people 
as far as possible within London itself. But naturally 
the problem is not simple, as in many clearance areas 
less than one half of the displaced population can be 
taken into the new blocks of dwellings. This is partly 
due to the high standard of layout, and design of build- 
ings adopted by the L.C.C. The old dwellings erected 
by the Guinness, Peabody and Sutton Trusts were 
substantial buildings, but for the most part close together, 
without any garden or reserved open space for playground 
purposes. Children therefore had to play either in the 
yard between the flats or in the street. Their use of 
the yards makes much noise, and this is very trying to 
the occupants of the lower tenements, particularly 
those who work at night and have to get their sleep in 
daytime, and there are many such workers in Sonlion 
The present-day standards of planning and accommo- 
dation are much higher than those of thirty years ago. 
Vol. 196 B 
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To quote Mr. Winch of the Guinness Trust in 1914 
again : 


Our buildings, so far, have all been built on the associated 
principle ; that is to say the W.C. and the scullery have been in 
common between two families, and the laundry is sometimes 
used by four or five families, each having its use for one day a 
week. Our new buildings will be self-contained. 


Again : 


The great need of the present day is to provide, not for those 
with no families, but those with large families, and in our newer 
buildings we are putting in a much larger proportion of four- 
room tenements. 


It does not need much imagination to realize the 
painful defects of such associated tenements, but it 
should be remembered that many small houses all over 
London and elsewhere have similar limited and humiliat- 
ing sanitary arrangements, in most cases outside the 
building. So the Trust has really given people much 
improved living accommodation with proper indoor 
sanitary accommodation. Bath-houses for both sexes, 
with hot water, were provided for all occupants of the 
dwellings. This is a vital point for us Catholics, which 
unfortunately is being disregarded considerably in both 
municipal and private housing schemes. Owing to the 
character of the accommodation being provided, small 
families are becoming the order of the day. This means 
increased spread of the practices of contraception. 

Clearly the question of cost comes in, and in two 
ways. First there is the cost of site and buildings, which 
means large capital outlay almost entirely with borrowed 
money, and secondly the drain on wages or income 
caused by comparatively high rents. But besides cost 
of site and buildings, very large incidental expenditure 
is involved in re-housing, particularly on new suburban 
estates. Water supply and drainage may not seem in 
themselves very serious items. But when it is remembered 
that besides the provision of main and service pipes 
for water and the necessary house and street sewers, 
very large additions to the systems which are already 
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in existence are required. The Water Board, which sup- 
plies an area of 573 square miles, is being forced to build 
huge new reservoirs costing millions, and expensive 
new main sewers have to be constructed to deal with 
much increased volume of sewage. Existing rentals on 
crowded sites with overcrowding in the dwellings are 
no guide to those to be obtained from the same class of 
tenants re-housed in smaller numbers at a reasonable 
weekly rent. 

Much as has been done, very much remains undone, 
and it is certain that the magnitude of the problem 
makes it a national undertaking if it is to be solved 
adequately. It is estimated that for London alone 
£70,000,000 would be required to deal properly with 
the qualitative and quantitative problem ; and of this 
vast sum about one-fifth is site value. ‘This of course 
means a form of nationalization, but there is nothing 
new about that. As far back as 1883 the British Govern- 
ment adopted the principle of State Aid for housing, 
when the first of the Irish Labourers Acts (1883-1906) 
was passed, Cottages on a public road, with a consider- 
able plot of land adjacent, were built at public expense, 
with low rentals. ‘The total of such cottages built to 
March 31, 1929, was 42,303. The total amount ad- 
vanced under these Acts, mostly from public resources, 
is £7,500,000. The effect of such public aid is that 
Ireland, as regards housing of the agricultural labourer, 
is incomparably better off than either England or 
Scotland. Mr. Henry D. Harben, in his book The Rural 
Problem, 1913, makes this statement : 


Overcrowding is as prevalent in the country districts of to-day 
as in the worst slums of our towns. The Select Committee above 
referred to reported in 1906 that the Housing Acts had always 
been a dead letter in country districts; and that while in the 
towns, where public opinion is more acute, the Acts have been in 
comparison more uniformly administered, the authorities entrusted 
with their administration in rural districts have, generally speaking, 
deplorably failed in their obligations. 


I know a good deal has been done since those words 
were written, but one has only to go about the country 
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a little to see how much remains to be done before it 
can be said the rural population is housed in decent 
conditions. 

The Housing Problem has many aspects and must 
be attacked not by one but by many methods con- 
currently. But whatever the line of approach, it will 
usually be found that the master key to the problem 
is firm, intelligent and sympathetic management of 
house property. Where this condition is fulfilled much 
can be accomplished: where it is neglected there is 
little hope of advance. This is a necessary warning, 
but it must not be supposed that the majority of working- 
class families transferred from slums to modern dwellings 
do not rise to the occasion and make good use of the 
improved accommodation provided for them. Many 
heartless things have been said about these humble 
people, such as that baths are used for keeping coals, 
etc., and not for their proper purpose ; but reports from 
various public authorities, e.g. Westminster City Council, 
go to show that dirty and unsatisfactory occupiers are 
a very small minority indeed. My experience, a very 
wide and long one, of the working-class mother is that 
she is most solicitous for the cleanliness and welfare 
of her family. Children from wretched habitations 
come to school beautifully clean and cared for, and if 
a woman can manage to attend to personal cleanliness 
without a proper bath and with much trouble, she is 
not likely to fail to make use of better methods provided 
for her. This kind of talk does much to foster class war- 
fare and plays into the hands of those who would propa- 
gate communistic ideas. 

I make no apology, as a Catholic Bishop, for dealing 
with a question so vital to the well-being, moral and 
physical, of the people. The better the house a bishop 
or a priest lives in, the more he should be solicitous 
about the housing of the poor. Religion comes into the 
problem in various ways. If a section of our people 
have to live in squalor and misery, they cannot have the 
spirit necessary for the regular practice of their duties. 
Overcrowding and mixing of the sexes, even as young 
as six or seven, to say nothing of later, must involve 
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very grave danger to modesty if not to purity. I could 
quote horrible instances of both urban and rural over- 
crowding, but suffice it to say that the crime of incest, 
and in its gravest forms, alas now so prevalent, is mainly 
due to the want of proper separate accommodation for 
the sexes. 

I must not conclude without paying my tribute to 
the many public utility societies which have taken up 
the work of housing. It is true that in numbers what 
they have been able to provide does not look very striking, 
but it is incontestable that they have done great service 
to the cause by widening and deepening interest in the 

roblem among people who have been able to influence 
public policy; but unfortunately it remains true that 
religious people of the middle and upper classes, clergy 
included, have taken only languid and intermittent 
interest in this question which so closely concerns the 
welfare and happiness of a very large section of the 
community. 


% W. F. Brown, Bishop of Pella. 











THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


HERE is scarcely anyone who does not speak of the 

crisis of democracy, but it would be hard to find two 
people who agree as to the nature either of democracy 
or of the crisis or of the remedies that might usefully 
be applied. What is of greater moment is that public 
opinion is divided between those who want to resolve 
the crisis in favour of democracy, and those who, believing 
democracy to be on its death-bed, would like to give it 
the happy dispatch. Weare not among the latter. But 
neither do we wish to count among those doctors who 
take their stand beside the sick-bed, proclaiming the 
virtues of miraculous panaceas and elixirs of life. We 
are among those who want to understand the case. If, 
after all, the disease proves to be incurable, then demo- 
cracy will have to die, to be laid in the cemetery where 
history has buried many other institutions, such as feud- 
alism, monarchy by divine right, paternalist government, 
the Holy Alliance, and so on and so forth. 

But before speaking of the dying, let us consider those 
things that are still alive. Democracy as something 
generic and abstract does not exist. Democracies exist, 
in the concrete: the British, the French, the Belgian, 
the Swiss, the Dutch, and those of the Baltic countries, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. These are enough for 
our consideration. I shall not touch on the American 
democracies, which have another history, another spirit, 
another organization, and would require an article to 
themselves. We will confine ourselves to those nearer 
home. ‘To the improvised democracies that sprang up 
after the war we cannot attribute the same significance. 
Did anyone ever really believe in the democracy of 
Germany? Behind Ebert there was always the Reich- 
swebr, as it is behind Hitler ; the change was a change of 
practical methods, not of political substance. Who 
believed in Austrian democracy? It was rather social 
demagogy, on the quicksands of a State devoid of either 
economic or political structure. ‘The error of the peace 
treaties remains ; Austria to-day is not an authoritarian 


State, just as it was never a democratic State, for in 
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reality it is not and cannot be a State, which is a living 
unity. Austria, in spite of the Patriotic Front, is not a 
living unity. It would be an exaggeration to speak of 
democracy or autocracy in the States that came into 
being after the war, or were so enlarged that we must 
consider them as new, such as Poland and the countries 
of the Little Entente, and also the other Balkan States. 
We will leave these to the political writers of 1970. 

Remain Spain and Italy. No one ever counted 
Spain as a democratic country, not even during the 
short-lived Republic of the last century. The con- 
stitutional monarchy passed through liberal phases and 
reactionary phases; the people’s part lay rather in 
disturbances and civil wars than in normal political life. 
The present Republic has as yet no real consistency. 
Italy was liberal but not democratic up till 1912. Uni- 
versal suffrage was adopted for the first time in 1913. 
With the war, political liberties were curtailed. With 
the resumption of constitutional life after the war, and the 
general elections of 1919, came the advent of armed 
factions (1920-21), ending in the triumph of Fascism 
in October 1922. Italian democracy was stifled in its 
cradle. 

We shall therefore speak of those democracies that 
have consistency and history, the British and the French, 
and shall touch on the other true democracies in the 
north-west of Europe and in Switzerland when occasion 
arises. [he rest of Europe has never been and is not 
democracy. In some parts, as in Czecho-Slovakia, there 
is incipient democracy, but we cannot build on it. 


Let us first be clear ; what do we mean by democracy ? 
Before saying it is in crisis, we must know what it is. In 
the literal sense, the Greek word means government by 
the people. But for the Greeks neither slaves nor 
helots counted as demos, only citizens—that is, a minority 
of free men, organized in clans, gathered together in 
cities of no very great size, and forming a conscious unity 
that governed itself directly by means of its assemblies. 
That is to say, when it did not fall into the hands of the 
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ants. The modern demos widened to include first the 
middle classes, then the artisans, then the working 
classes as a whole, and finally women. In Great Britain 
to-day there are 29,000,000 electors out of a population 
of 46,000,000. In France women are still kept at a 
respectful distance ; out of 41,000,000 citizens, 12,000,000 
are electors. Similar proportions hold good for the 
other countries under democratic regimes, whether 
women are on an equality with men, as in the Baltic 
countries, or whether they are still excluded, as in 
Belgium. The difference between the 35,000 citizens 
of Athens of the best period, and the 29,000,000 
electors of Great Britain in 1934, is not only a numerical 
difference but also specific. ‘The British demos is different 
in spirit, structure, value, importance, responsibility, 
economic consistency and class variety. For government, 
this enormous demos had, therefore, to be organized. 
Hence the birth of the representative system, implying, 
not an imperative mandate as in the private law con- 
ception dominant in the Middle Ages, but the fiduciary 
representation of public law, with its own autonomy and 
responsibility, and which thus arose out of the special 
character of modern democracy. With this the par- 
lamentary system is so closely linked that the crisis, 
mainly a crisis of parliamentary government, has extended 
to democracy. 

Another distinctive element in modern democracy is 
its individualistic basis. ‘The relationship lies between 
the individual and the State ; all intermediary organisms 
have been abolished or reduced to a point where they have 
neither importance nor significance. In countries like 
Great Britain, where tradition, a sense of hierarchy, class 
differences and local autonomies have an effective value, 
democratic individualism has been tempered by the 
defimte and constant formation of two parties, alternating 
in power, and regimenting the active forces of militant 
political life so as to leave little margin for isolated 
groups and individual assertion. In England the third 
party has been looked upon as a spoil-sport, or reduced 
to a particular rdle, like the old iahoute ; or else it has 
hung in the wake of a bigger party, like early Labour, 
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which the Liberal-Radicals sheltered under their wings. 
Thus to-day Labour, as the stronger party, has supplanted 
the Liberals, who have become in their turn a third party 
in process of liquidation. Another corrective to in- 
dividualistic democracy has been the nature of the 
Upper Chamber, the House of Lords, based upon a 
titled class, most of them being landed and conservative, 
with privileges elsewhere abolished, and a tradition of 
balance which did not prevent the daring conquests of 
Labour. And Labour, organized in the Trade Unions, 
has enrolled the working classes in powerful economic 
associations, which form the base of the political organiza- 
tion of Labour. 

In France the individualism of political democracy has 
been tempered neither by a caste Senate, nor by stable 
parties, nor by well-constructed labour organizations 
with a personality of their own. Hence the passion of 
French public lite, the fluidity of parties, the rapid 
succession of Governments. All this has not prevented 
the democracy of the Third Republic, born in the 
bloody convulsions of the Commune and after defeat 
and the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, from establishing itself 
and reconstituting a strong State, possessed of a first-class 
colonial empire, and politically in a position to face the 
Great War, to regain the lost provinces, to increase its 
colonies by means of mandates, and to become the chief 
hegemonic Power of the Continent. All this has been 
possible for two reasons. The first, that during the 
nineteenth century France maintained and reconstituted 
her moral, political, and religious é/1tes among the middle- 
classes, through a rigorous intellectual selection, a strong 
family tradition, and the soundness of the provinces. 
What Great Britain has achieved through the Public 
School system, the rather artificial selection on a class 
basis of Eton and Harrow, the political formation at 
Oxford, and the Scottish tradition in public affairs, 
France has achieved, not by the esprit de corps of a 
particular class, but by the emergence from the various 
social strata of individuals able to assert themselves, in 
spite of the uniform middle-class level, in virtue of their 
intellectual, moral and political standing. A second 
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factor in France has been the keen sense of nationality, 
which makes the Frenchman, not a fanatic in the vulgar 
sense of the word (we may find such fanatics in France as 
elsewhere, but they are not representative), but a man 
who feels himself superior to others because he is a 
Frenchman, and as such united in national solidarity 
with other Frenchmen. French democracy has been 
individualistic, middle-class, and militarist. British 
democracy has been more or less organized, traditionalist, 
and made up of é/ites. 


Between the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this a new element was growing up : political socialism. 
The Great War immensely increased its forces, out of all 
proportion to its political maturity. Asa result, in other 
countries there were attempts at socialist or quasi-socialist 
republics, precocious demagogies, and serious working- 
class agitation, all of which ended in repression. In 
France and in Great Britain such phenomena were at 
once canalized by the parliamentary regime, or else 
remained on its fringes, leading to more complex dis- 
turbances and penetrating the old democratic organism. 
In Great Britain Labour has never been definitely 
Socialist. It may be so now, but in the past the Labour 
Cabinets have been able to go on their way like bourgeois 
Cabinets. Ramsay MacDonald has ended as head of the 
National Government, more or less in the same way that 
the ex-Socialist Briand in France was Foreign Secretary 
and three times Prime Minister during a period of over 
thirty years, as representing the bourgeoisie of the 
Left. 

But apart from such adaptations, not only on the part of 
individuals but extending to the special currents on the 
margin of the main bulk of parties, the working classes 
entered the middle-class democratic organization of the 
nineteenth century as a disturbing element leading to 
disorder. It does not seem possible for them to amal- 
gamate with the elements that up till now have made up 
the middle-class structure of the democratic State. 
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There are two reasons for this. Firstly, the Socialists 
represent an economic class, that of Labour, and tend to 
engage in class politics, to identify the State with a class ; 
ultimately, whether they confess it or no, they seek the 
suppression or elimination of other classes through the 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat. ‘The experiences 
of Socialist Cabinets, such as those of Great Britain, or of 
coalition with Socialists at which there was a brief 
attempt in Belgium (not to speak of the National Union 
in France and Belgium during the war, which had a quite 
different significance), are experiments without a future. 
The second reason why Socialism cannot find a place for 
itself in the democratic State lies in the question of 
method. Once Socialism has seized power, it will use 
authoritarian methods to impose its programme on other 
classes. Such developments are recent in Great Britain, 
nor are they shared by all Socialists, but both here and in 
France they are regarded as implicit in the very nature 
of the integral Socialist programme, of which the economic 
solutions could not be imposed save by an authoritarian 
government. 

There are those who believe that gradual, collabora- 
tional and evolutionary Socialism, like that of the 
German Social Democrats or the conception of Labour 
in the MacDonald Governments, will gain the ascendancy 
over class, authoritarian, and revolutionary Socialism. 
But this conception, which was accepted in the first 
post-war period by Radicals, Liberals, and Popolari, 
must now be considered outworn, through the fault or 
merit, as you will, of the advent of Fascism, Nazism, and 
other dictatorships, which intend to crush Socialism by 
force. ‘To-day there is a new psychology both in Great 
Britain and France and in those other countries where the 
parliamentary regime and a residuum of democracy still 
exist. The Socialists and Communists, whether united 
in a common front, as in France, or divided and distinct, 
as in England, have openly taken up their position against 
Fascism, seeing Fascism in every authoritarian move 
among the parties of the Right or Conservatives, and 
declaring themselves ready to resist even with force. On 
the other hand, among the Conservative classes the idea 
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is gaining ground that to prevent the advent of the 
Socialists, whether alone or allied with the Radicals, it 
may be necessary to use force, and if need be to have 
recourse to a dictatorship. 

This state of mind is more widespread in France, but 
it cannot be denied that it is creeping almost imper- 
ceptibly into England, and that not a few who have 
always had faith in the free British tradition must 
regretfully confess that to-day this faith is somewhat 
shaken. A symptomatic utterance was that of the 
clergyman who recently, at the Mosley trial, declared 
that he was not a Fascist, but if he had to choose between 
Fascism and something worse he would choose Fascism. 
Minds are in disarray before an obscure peril, because 
in many among us free and democratic institutions no 
longer arouse the confidence they aroused in our fathers. 


Another important factor in the disaffection towards 
democracy is its impotence to solve the problems of 
peace and disarmament. The masses want peace and 
disarmament, and believing that this will be better 
attained by Socialism or Communism, or even by 
Radicalism, they tend towards the Left. On the other 
hand, the governments of the Right, the Conservatives 
or the Liberals of the Centre, are bound to support the 
army ; they believe that rearmament or stronger arma- 
ment serves to maintain a balance of forces that will 
enable war to be avoided, and they create the impression 
that they are in favour of war. France does not wish 
to lose her position of vantage, for she fears Germany. 
Great Britain would like to cut herself off from the 
Continent, but she cannot do so. The arms manu- 
facturers do increased business and extend their trade. 
By the fault of Great Britain, the League of Nations 
has been enfeebled* ; by the fault of France, it was not 
possible to reach an understanding with Brining’s 

* By the attenuation of Art. 16 (the sanctions article) of the League 
Covenant in 1921; the rejection of the Geneva Protocol; the failure to 
support the League in effectual action against Japan, in 1932-33, at a time 


when the United States were ready to collaborate ; and finally, the proposal 
for the Four Power Pact, which weakened the whole League system. 
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Germany, and the chaos of Hitler’s Germany has been the 
consequence. Without going into the intricacies of present 
international politics, which would be outside our subject, 
it cannot be denied that these play an immense part in 
aggravating the crisis of democracy, owing to the fact 
that the democratic countries such as Great Britain and 
France, through an anti-democratic foreign policy, have 
failed to solve, as it was in their power to solve, the 
problem of peace with Germany and the decrease of the 
armaments that weigh so heavily on State budgets and 
are intolerable for the general economy. 

There are those who believe that the main cause of the 
crisis of the democratic regime springs from the economic 
post-war crisis. “lo my mind, this a concomitant cause, 
but not the main one. Humanity has overcome other 
grave economic crises, States have overcome other and 
graver financial crises. ‘To-day such crises arouse more 
impatience, there is a greater agitation for their solution 
before the time is ripe, and measure is piled on measure 
owing to fear of political repercussions, of a revolt of the 
classes most affected, of a greater development of dis- 
content, which might lead towards the extremist parties, 
Communist or Fascist. ‘The crisis in its complexity is 
rather psychological and moral than economic and 
political. And therefore it is graver and more dangerous, 
for a psychological crisis means a loss of necessary calmness, 
distorts the aspect of the problems involved, makes that 
which is of little account appear magnified, and mistakes 
measures that only increase the evil for remedies. The 
resulting moral crisis weakens wills, brings uncertainty 
as to principles, whittles away convictions, deforms 
characters, and blunts moral sensibility in appraisement 
of the relation between ethical and social law and the 
facts of the moment. 

After a period such as that of the war and its aftermath, 
we have reached a zenith of psychological and moral 
crisis. What wonder that political regimes and economic 
structures are rocking? ‘They are human constructions 
that depend on the moral and psychological sanity of 
men, and not wice-versa. The nature of the crisis can 
be sociologically and synthetically expressed as the 
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rupture of the social and political unity. Social life—all 
social life—tends towards spiritual unification on a 
higher plane than that of particular interests and aspira- 
tions. This higher plane can be symbolized by a word 
that awakens an idea, a value accepted by all. Such, for 
example, the words, country, fatherland, or nation, or in 
other days when the unity of faith was the foundation of 
Western Christendom, the word Church ; or, in the last 
century, the word Freedom. ‘To-day, where is the 
common word that can unify all? It would seem that it 
should be the word Peace, but as yet there is no single 
sense of the way to peace, which may be understood as 
armed peace, the peace of Versailles, Geneva peace, 
disarmed peace—different modes which do not lead to 
the same peace, nor in reality do all lead to peace. The 
same may be said of each of the ideas that are still alive. 
To-day Country or Fatherland is conceived only in 
function of defence by arms. Republic for the French is 
conceived in two ways, one for the Right, one for the 
Left. Empire for the British is conceived as a reality 
indeed, but above or beyond any democratic or anti- 
democratic conception of each single statal community. 
In the mind of the liberal-democratic State, when 
there was no unifying programme or fundamental 
political idea, there remained a faith in Freedom, in the 
method of liberty, which should be envisaged as a rule 
of fair play, an honest respect of the formal liberties : 
freedom of assembly, of meeting, of the Press, of vote, of 
Parliament. Hence the moral responsibility of the duties 
that freedom imposes on each. The day a party uses 
violence and arms to reach power, and constraint to 
maintain power when it has achieved it, suppressing 
freedom of meeting and of the Press, destroying the 
possibility of forming a majority and the alternation of 
governments, the last means has been lost for the unifica- 
tion of a country in the method of liberty. There then 
remain two possibilities: a dictatorship, which is a 
modern euphemism for the old word tyrant; or else 
bloody revolts and civil wars. Since the modern State 
controls all the most effectual means for keeping its 
citizens subject and for dominating them even spiritually, 
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as do the Bolsheviks in Russia, the Nazis in Germany, and 
the Fascists in Italy, once a dictatorship is installed it is 
hard to be rid of it. Even countries like Great Britain 
and France would find the experiment of no brief duration. 


All are asking, where lies the remedy? It is easy to 
reply, unify the country, the nation, the State. It is not 
easy to do it. Fascism, it cannot be disputed, seeks a 
unification, but its methods are more hypnotic than 
persuasive ; it leans more on fear than on conviction, 
prefers constraint to freedom, and puts forward less an 
ideal of civil life than a military system. Unification 
may exist in appearance, on a lower plane, on which all 
the freshness of spontaneity is lost, and all the fervour 
of personal initiative. In terms of sociological structure, 
a Fascist country implies the dominion of a restricted 
group of men, supported by a vast number of officials 
of every kind. Society tends to become rigid; collective 
life, losing its natural dynamism, tends to absorption 
in the State. Structural unification is obtained at the 
cost of all elasticity and all organic growth. For this 
reason Fascism as such cannot be considered as anything 
but a transitory regime, a phase that must in some 
way be surmounted. 

The case of the democratic regimes is different. 
Until to-day, democratic unification from the structural 
point of view has been the work of the middle-classes. 
These, victorious in their struggle against the upper 
classes of the old regime—aristocracy, clergy and army— 
abolished their privileges, and gave their own imprint, 
with their own characteristics, to all the interests of 
the other classes. Between France and Great Britain 
there was this difference, that in France there was no 
amalgamation of the old governing classes and the 
newcomers. The aristocracy did not remain as a political 
class ; it failed also to fulfil its social function, and only 
individuals belonging to it came back into the rhythm 
of the governing class. Whereas in England the aristo- 
cracy survived politically in the House of Lords, 
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economically in the landed families, and socially as an élite, 
which still remained morally in contact with the agri- 
cultural classes. Thus, at the moment of the triumph 
of democracy, the middle class or Third Estate did 
not superimpose itself, but became a dynamic element 
attracting to itself all social and political forces, 

Will the middle-classes, having become classified as 
the bourgeoisie, and having become capitalist, remain 
the prevailing structural element, or will they give 
place to the working classes, as the old aristocracy gave 
place to the middle-classes ‘of the nineteenth century? 
And in such an event, will the working-classes be able 
to attempt the unification of all classes, or will they 
eliminate them, as they have done in Russia? In the 
first case, there would be a workers’ democracy, as a 
natural development of middle-class democracy. In 
the second case, democracy would disappear and be 
replaced by the dictatorship of the proletariat. But as 
it would not be easy to dispossess the present governing 
class, which is middle-class and capitalist, there might 
be a swing to a Fascist dictatorship. 

To-day people talk of a corporative system as an in- 
fallible remedy. But there can be two corporative 
systems: one for dictatorships—a system of bureaucratic 
organizations, organized from above, and leaving the dic- 
tator as arbiter of national economy ; and another for de- 
mocracies—free corporations expressing the will of those 
concerned and allowing private initiative and competition 
to persist, though regulated within organized limits. 
The individualistic democracies would do well to favour 
the corporative system in the economic sphere, not as 
something to be imposed by law, but as the natural 
development of useful enterprizes recognized and favoured 
by the State. The experimental method will show the 
usefulness of the corporations to the moral and economic 
life of the country, and the support they will bring to 
democratic institutions. We are wholly opposed to 
giving the corporations a political rdle, or to making 
them the substratum of an authoritarian and anti- 
democratic State, as is being attempted in Austria. 
Political functions should continue to be reserved to 
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Parliaments, where all classes and all tendencies should 
be represented, and where all problems, even technical 
or economic problems, should be considered solely in their 
political aspect, that is, in their relation to the common 
good of the country. The corporations could consider 
such problems only in their particular economic aspects, 
as serving the utility of particular classes or professions. 
The parliamentary attitude and the corporative and 
professional attitude are two very different stand- 
points, which therefore demand special and distinct 
functions and characteristics, not to be confused. 

It is said that Parliament to-day is no longer as suitable 
for its task as it was yesterday. This is a common opinion 
in France, and it is creeping into England, too, but here 
it is not yet general. Perhaps it will become so in a few 
years’ time. Ideas from the Continent take a certain 
time to reach England, and this is not always a bad 
thing. 

An illustrious professor of Italian constitutional law, 
Giorgio Arcoleo, said once that a bad Chamber was pre- 
ferable to any anti-chamber. What can be set in place of 
Parliament ? Either the populace—and this would be 
useful neither for the Government nor the governed ; 
or else some other assembly, appointed in some other 
way, with other powers—that is to say, a reformed 
Parliament. Here is the crux: reform of Parliament. 

Reform of Parliament must assume different aspects 
for France and for England. Countries such as Belgium 
and Holland will have yet another manner of envisaging 
such reform. Switzerland has its own type of parlia- 
mentary government, different from that of every 
other country, and it stands in no need of reform to-day. 
There is no single recipe for parliamentary reform, 
nor would sweeping theories here serve any useful pur 
pose. Reforms are born out of necessities and evolve 
naturally under the pressure of events. The mistake 
would lie in refusing any reform in the name of the past. 
In England the reform of the House of Lords is being 
debated ; in France, that of the Constitution of 1875, 
so as to strengthen the power of the executive, and in 


both countries the time for such reforms is truly ripe. 
Vol. 196 Cc 
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But Parliaments are slow to reform, and sometimes, 
as to-day in France, public opinion grows impatient. 
Parliamentary procedure needs to be simplified and the 
political ground to be cleared of a lot of technical matters 
which could well be entrusted to special commissions, 
But it would be an exaggeration to judge the slowness 
of parliaments too severely. Sometimes parliaments do 
more service by the bills they reject, or cause to be 
delayed and revised, than by those that are rushed 
through. 

The public to-day is no longer interested in great 
speeches, and the parliaments rarely listen to them. 
Great speeches, if they are necessary, should be reserved 
for great occasions; deputies to parliament would do 
well to talk less and study more. Here would be an 
excellent reform! But customs are only modified by 
some stronger impulse. And to-day this impulse comes 
from the athletic and practical education of youth, 
from the post-war crisis, and from the impatience of 
the parties and the masses. Let parliaments and govern- 
ments keep in close touch with the spirit of the people, 
and they will not fail to make the just reforms required. 
Revolutions come about through a hiatus between the 
authorities and the people. To-day it seems as if France 
were on the eve of a revolution because this hiatus exists, 
the Press widens it, and the men of parliament go their 
way as if they did not perceive it. 

Above all, two measures are needful, and to-day 
more needful than ever. The first, that armed groups 
and parties should be forbidden and rigorously repressed. 
Armed bands in the hands of the Fascists and Nazis 
have been the ruin of Italy and Germany; if such 
arise in France, whether their shirts be red or black or 
blue, they will be the ruin of France, and in the same 
way they would be the ruin of England. Democracies 
cannot survive if free opinion and the ballot are under- 
mined by threats, violence, and the open use of arms 
by private persons. Mussolini extolled violence and 
knew what he was saying. To-day he forbids his adver- 
saries even to think. Another remedy is an independent 
criminal justice, swift, rigorous, and equal’ for all. 
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In England such justice is a glorious tradition. Yet 
even here a certain reform would do no harm, in order 
that political violence should be prosecuted without 
hesitation, and punished by severer penalties, if necessary, 
than those to-day in force. In France procedure should 
be simplified, and the Ministry of Justice reformed, 
for to-day the magistracy is not independent of the 
Government, and, as a whole, is liable to political in- 
fluence. Here is one of the reforms that are most urgent 
and necessary for France, far more urgent than the 
abolition of the Senate’s right to pronounce on the 
dissolution of the Chamber. In any case, this relic of a 
constitution born under monarchic ideas (and therefore 
the Senate’s vote meant a control of arbitrary action 
on the part of the sovereign power) may be suppressed 
without serious consequences. 

And so will British democracy be saved? Will French 
democracy be saved? To the reader who may well 
ask such a question, I must answer that I am no prophet, 
neither in regard to France, nor to England, nor to the 
other democratic countries that still exist. Each day has 
its evils and its remedies, but if the men of the governing 
and political class of to-day are unequal to their task, if 
the sound, moral, and religious part of a nation inclines 
towards a misunderstood authoritarianism and favours 
parties of middle-class violence against the labour 
parties, then democracies will be shaken to the foundations 
and their successors will be dictatorships either of 
the Right or of the Left. The psychology of those who 
desire an authoritarian State is strange. They imagine 
that authority in such a State, that is to say, the men in 
government, or even a dictator, would have the same 
political, moral and religious ideas as themselves, and 
would be bound to favour their political views. And if 
the contrary came about? If such men upheld a new 
paganism as in Germany, or a tyrannical socialism as 
in Mexico ? 

For this reason, we say in conclusion that the problem 
of democracy is to-day, above all, a problem of collective 
psychology. If the great public of the governing class 
has still confidence in public liberties and their moral 
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and political efficacy, if it believes that authority is 
the more strongly founded the more nobly it is accepted, 
and the more the citizen feels himself free and conscious 
of his own actions, of his own assent to laws and order; 
then democracy, with the reforms required by the needs 
of each separate country, will surmount the crisis of 
to-day and the crisis of to-morrow. If not, then there 
will be an experiment in dictatorship, with those moral 
and political consequences that anyone may learn from 
the mournful experiences of to-day in Russia, Italy, 
Germany and more or less everywhere. 
Luic1 Sturzo. 














YOUNG FRANCE AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


N° more is France the peaceful, prosperous, conserva- 
tive country she appeared to be in the immediate 
post-war years. For quite a long time the victorious 
nation seemed unaffected by the world-crisis: France 
was emphatically the classical country of Latin equili- 
brium, her reason never forsook her, and she was alien 
to the dynamism of the Russians and Germans. Though 
the French were responsible for so many revolutions, 
somehow they came to be considered as an anti-revolu- 
tionary people for whom liberalism and parliamentary 
democracy had become conservative principles. Thus 
France assumed the part of defender of the Old World 
against the dynamic currents of the day. ‘The con- 
servatism of modern Frenchmen, their antagonism to 
every new development, both theoretical and practical 
as expressed in social action, manifested itself primarily 
in a staunch adherence to the ideology of the eighteenth 
century and of the French Revolution. They believed 
in the universal significance of their own brand of humani- 
tarianism, in the catholicity of the Latin mind, of the 
principles of freedom and equality, as understood by 
the French Revolution, though such principles have 
long ceased to be dynamic, and have become static. 
Herriot, leader of the powerful Radical party, now govern- 
ing France, strikes us by his archaism, his being very old- 
fashioned: he is a man of a bygone age, a disciple of 
Rousseau, a Jacobin, though by no means bloodthirsty, 
who is wont to supplement his political utterances 
with sermons tinged by a universal humanitarian morality 
—this naturally shows a complete lack of any dynamism 
whatever. 

When my book, The New Middle Ages* was being 
translated into French, I feared Frenchmen would 
fail to understand it, but actually it was in France that 
it met with its greatest success, especially with the young 
generation in which it awakened new ideas and stimulated 
new searchings. The France of to-day can no more be 
characterized as a land of conservatism, peace, and 


* English translation : The End of Our Time, Sheed & Ward. 
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contentment: this would be correct only in so far as 
the old political parties were concerned, also, perhaps, 
the old university learning. To avoid any future mis- 
understanding I am stating my opinion that the tra- 
ditional “‘left’’ party is actually a conservative party ; 
at the present time even the classical Radical party 
realizes its backwardness, and is anxious for rejuvenes- 
cence, whilst the young generation of modern France 
is greatly perturbed and revolutionary-minded, passion- 
ately seeking for social justice. In this it somewhat 
recalls the youth of Russia in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and particular emphasis has to 
be laid on the fact that the élite of young France con- 
nects this quest for social justice with Christianity or, 
at least, with the Spirit and spiritual foundations of 
life. Not only are these young people revolutionary- 
minded as regards the existing order or disorder, as is 
usually said nowadays, but they are even wont to use 
the word “revolution” too freely—apparently it has a 
magnetic attraction for them. The demand for an inte- 
gral revolution is now a commonplace in practically all 
the publications of French youth and in all its public 
utterances, though what actually constitutes a revolution 
is too often insufficiently defined. Not the Left only, 
but also the Right wing of this youthful movement 
speaks of a revolution, and from both these extreme 
sections are heard protests against the contemporary 
parliamentary régime, the corruption of politicians and 
ministers, against the scepticism and free-thinking of 
the liberal and radical bourgeoisie. The interplay of 
political parties, obstructing all healthy reconstruction, 
can no longer be tolerated. Occasionally Left and Right 
make similar demands. 

The young people from the Action Frangatse sometimes 
pass over to the newly formed extreme left groups, 
even to Communism, though the reverse may also be 
observed. There is one question, however, upon which 
all these groups agree—they are unanimous in their 
hostility towards effete liberalism, decayed parliamentar- 
ism, they repudiate the very spirit of the Radical party, 
though it has to be admitted that Parliament and the 
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governments it begets have long lost all prestige in 
French intellectual circles. Politics were looked upon 
as the job of professionals divorced from the actual 
life of the French masses and the interests of the in- 
tellectual classes. Young France is not only alien, but 
aggressively hostile to the official politics of parliamentary 
parties and governing circles. This means that the 
young generation rejects the old conception of freedom 
which ultimately degenerated into corruption and in- 
difference to truth. This kind of liberty was a stumbling- 
block on the way to social reformation. The awakening 
of France’s youth differs from the youth movements in 
Germany, Italy, or Russia. Inevitably, to a certain 
extent, Communist sympathies do exist, because they 
mark one of the aspects assumed by the anti-bourgeoisism, 
anti-capitalism, anti-liberalism, of the young generation. 
But in France Communism is weak and has not brought 
to the fore any eminent men. It is a snobbish fashion 
among the older generation of intellectuals and literary 
men to flaunt Communist sympathies, but the young 
generation is sceptical about André Gide’s conversion, 
which, though it may be sincere, fails to impress them. 
Similarly Fascism is not a French manifestation, though 
since the disturbances of last February a veritable 
terror of Fascism exists in France and in the left circles : 
this terror has become a mania. But, though the word 
Fascism may occasionally be used to designate groups 
of the right hostile to liberal democracy, demanding a 
strong Government, and bearing an aggressively bour- 
geois character, no real Fascism exists in France. We must 
bear in mind that by its social composition Fascism is 
a popular democratic movement, and certainly the 
Action Frangatse is not Fascist, and such intellectual 
writers as Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet are unable 
to head a Fascist movement. Fascism is based upon the 
idea of the totalitarian State, upon extreme “étatism”’, 
whereas Maurras considers himself anti-étatist, and 
denounces the democratic Republic on the ground of 
its excessive étatism, which is best a consequence of the 
French Revolution and due to its very essence. 

The most interesting young groups are neither Fascist 
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nor Communist, nor Action Frangaise, but are in quest 
of new ways. Though definitely anti-bourgeois and anti- 
capitalist, these groups also differ from Communism and 
Fascism by being anti-totalitarian, and resolutely decided 
to safeguard the freedom of the spirit and dignity of 
human personality: in this they believe themselves 
to be essentially French. Often representatives of these 
new currents are heard to say that France’s mission lies 
in the defence of freedom and human personality against 
movements which threaten them, but this defence is 
not to be based upon liberal principles. The “personal- 
ism” of such currents is at the same time acute anti- 
individualism, which I consider most valuable and closely 
approximating to my own views. 

During these last years France has witnessed the 
formation of groups and the publication of a number of 
periodicals expressing their views. The divergence 
between some of them is so subtle as to be often scarcely 
perceptible. But all are united in their antipathies ; 
these common dislikes reconcile even such periodicals 
as Esprit and La Revue du Siécle, though the former is 
strongly “left”, whilst the latter inclines openly to the 
“right”. But even this Revue du Siécle denounces 
Capitalism, and is anxiously seeking for an “ordre nouveau” 
which is the watchword of all the idealistic youth of 
France. Then there are periodicals, such as La Lutte, for 
instance, expressing the opinions of some small group, 
which have a very short existence. 

Le nouveau cahier bleu is excellently edited, but Esprit, 
Ordre Nouveau, and Trotsi¢me Force deserve a particular 
notice, as they form the nucleus of a new political party 
which owes its origin to these social seekings of the young 
generation. sprit is a monthly magazine, eighteen 
numbers of which have already come out, an ideological 
periodical, concerned with the working out of a social 

rogramme based upon a spiritual foundation ; its editor, 
iiocien is a Catholic. Periodically Esprit issues special 
numbers dealing with some particular problem. Thus 
there have been numbers upon “property”, “money”, 
“labour”, “colonial policy”, “Fascism”, etc. Number 
ix was upon “The Rupture between the Christian 
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Order and the established Disorder’, the essential 
problem of the day in the opinion of this group. 

Practically the entire Christian youth of France, 
Catholic and Protestant, wills this rupture between 
Christianity and the bourgeois world—it is a general 
demand, and a striking aspect of this spiritual revival is 
the fact that in the thought of this young generation 
anti-religious secularism, positivism in a broad sense, 
are associated with bourgeois parties and tendencies. 

In so far as French Socialism continues to profess 
the “‘enlightening” ideas of the eighteenth century, the 
young generation of to-day, notwithstanding the sym- 
pathies it feels for many aspects of its social programme, 
cannot unite with it. Esprit calls primarily to a spiritual 
revolution, and a social revolution if founded on a spiritual 
basis. Sometimes the revolutionary slogan is expressed 
as a demand for a revolution in the name of the human 
personality, and truly we may say that this would be 
the greatest Revolution, and of a kind the world has 
never experienced as yet. The revolution which is 
taking place at present in the world is faced not only 
by the problem of the community, but also by that of 
personality, and both are closely connected. Already 
Ordre Nouveau, a group antecedent to Esprit, and which 
at one time also published a periodical, Plans, has taken 
the primacy of the spiritual principle as its basis. From 
the outset Ordre Nouveau declared: “The spiritual 
first, then economics, and politics only as ancillary to 
economics and the spiritual”. ‘This sharply differentiates 
the new tendencies from all the old movements and 
from the Socialist party, despite certain socialistic 
features embodied in their programmes. 

Troisiéme Force derives from Esprit, and its editor, 
Izard, was, together with Mounier, co-founder of Esprit. 
This movement demands activity in the sphere of politics, 
and even the nomination of candidates for Parliament, 
though only to disrupt it. Trotstéme Force does not intend 
to limit itself to the intellectuals; it strives to reach 
the working-class, it stands midway between the Socialists 
and Communists, and differs from either by its acceptance 
of the spiritual principles. Izard also is a Catholic. 
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This group is more extreme than the Socialist party, 
for it disbelieves that a socialist order can be reached 
by evolutionary means, by a struggle in Parliament on 
purely democratic lines. It differs from Communism 
by the fact that it treats the problems of personality, 
freedom of spiritual life, of the corporative State and 
federalism as fundamental, Even when these different 
groups are at variance, they all share some common 
ideals, and thereby differ from the youth of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, whilst they approximate to the young 
generation of England. All repudiate materialism, 
scepticism, godlessness ; all are in quest of spiritual and 
religious foundations upon which to build up the new 
social order. If not definitely Catholic or Protestant, 
they still have nothing in common with the older agnostic 
generations—theirs is a spiritual mentality. Such was 
the late Dandier, gifted author of “La Révolution 
Nécessaire”, and chief instigator of Ordre Nouveau, 
He was neither Catholic nor Protestant, though it is 
said that he became converted on his deathbed. These 
groups are at one in their denunciation of Capitalism, 
which they condemn for its anti-human character, 
and consider it to be tantamount to disorder and anarchy. 
Humaneness is a feature of these French groups, which 
expresses itself in their admission of the absolute and 
supreme value of every human personality; thereby 
they differ both from Communism and Fascism. This 
causes young France to seek a new social order in which 
the workman would be guaranteed an adequate living 
standard, and the value and dignity of every individual 
human being accepted, and not only that of the collective 
personality pertaining to certain privileged groups. 
Capitalism is guilty of having de-humanized Society, 
| Fascism and Communism continue to carry on this 
de-humanization. 

The groups mentioned above are opposed to the 
totalitarian State, and manifest even a certain anarchic 
deviation. Dandier quotes with approval those passages 
from Bakunin where the latter attacks the centralization 
of Marxian Communism, foreseeing its despotic results. 
Modern French movements owe more to Proudhon 
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than to Marx, though he is studied with interest, Esprit 
even forming a special group for Marxian studies. 

In one shape or another all these groups demand a 
reconstruction of society on corporative, professional 
lines and want a parliament representative of economic 
and professional groups, instead of one based upon party 
dictatorship. ‘The French youth belonging to these 
social and spiritual movements does not reject freedom, 
though it repudiates the formal, meaningless freedom 
of an earlier generation, and desires freedom of the 
spirit. Liberalism affirmed a freedom indifferent to 
truth; now freedom rooted in truth is demanded. 
Such are the common features of all these French 
groups. 

The writers whose influence is most felt by the young 
generation in France are Péguy and Léon Bloy ; especi- 
ally the moral aspect of the former—his quest for Christian 
justice in social life carries weight. The contrast drawn 
by Péguy between “mysticism” and “politics” appeals 
to the young élite with their contempt for modern 
“politics”. Here the word “mysticism” has not its 
traditional meaning: it signifies substance, truth, sin- 
cerity, whereas “‘politics’’ are understood as expediency, 
falsity, shallowness. In this sense youth demands “‘mys- 
ticism”, and not “politics” in social life. Léon Bloy is 
dear to them because of his passionate fight against the 
bourgeois spirit, his pitiless denunciation of the antagon- 
ism existing between the religion of the Cross and the 
bourgeois mind. This bourgeois spirit has to be fought, 
not in its social aspect only, but its spiritual side also. 
Not accidentally was Bloy born in France, where the 
bourgeois mentality is particularly strong and the 
whole of life is adjusted to suit the petty bourgeois 
type. The formerly aristocratic country is now the 
bourgeois country par excellence, and the opposition of 
the French bourgeoisie to the transformation of society 
will probably be more energetic than anywhere else. 
This is why the youth of France stresses the need of a 
Revolution, by which it means a spiritual and social 
revolution. 

In England, where the middle-class has lost its power 
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of resistance, things are different, and very likely it will 
be easier to establish a socialist order. The strength of 
the bourgeois democracy in France, represented chiefly 
by the Radical party with all its various shades, is being 
undermined and has lost all moral prestige. However, 
the inertia and resistance of the bourgeois spirit are still 
strong, and have contaminated the influential and 
governing circles of the Catholic Church, and, still more, 
the old Protestant groups. Catholic youth, however, is 
differently attuned. Not all the young generation are 
Christians ; still regeneration on Christian lines plays an 
important, a decisive part in these groupings which I 
would characterize as an awakening of Christian con- 
sciousness. ‘This awakened conscience demands the 
reversal of all essential values; it sits in judgment 
upon the injustice of Capitalism and the oppression of 
man by man, upon the untruth of war-promoting 
Nationalism and the destruction of man by man. The 
young people are conscious of their nationality but 
are not nationalists—here again they differ from 
Fascism, whose last concern is a realization of Christian 
justice. 

Despite similarity in the fundamental slogans of these 
groups, they are not lacking in divergences and mutual 
accusations which weaken the movement. Thus, Esprit 
and Ordre Nouveau are at variance; the former, which 
is more extreme and has connections with the left wing, 
suspects the other of secret Fascist sympathies, a suspicion 
I believe to be unfounded. Also Esprit perceives tech- 
nocratic tendencies in Ordre Nouveau, which has worked 
out a scheme of universal labour conscription on the 
lines of military conscription and intended to solve the 
labour problem by transforming everybody into work- 
men for the term of one year, thereby destroying the 
working-class and proletariat. This plan deserves a 
serious study, though it might lead to technocracy, as 
specialists would naturally head such a reorganized society. 
Otherwise the divergence between Esprit and Ordre 
Nouveau is not very great, though the former is more 
theoretic and protests against the collaboration of 
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Daniel-Rops, a subtle writer and one of the chief 
contributors to Ordre Nouveau, with the Conservative, 
even the Fascist Press. 

It is curious that the traditional revolutionary French 
groups are inimical to and suspicious of these new 
tendencies. Such, for instance, is the attitude of Europe, 
a pro-Communist, though not Marxist, periodical whose 
editor, Guénnot, attacks the young groups, questions 
their revolutionary sympathies, suspects them even of 
secret reactionary leanings. The reason of this is clear 
enough, for Guénnot and writers of the same type are 
still faithful to the ideology of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries: they are conservative idealists, old- 
fashioned revolutionaries, still permeated by the “en- 
lightening” hostility to religion and the spirit. In their 
mind the spiritual principle, the primacy of the spirit, 
are reactionary and counter-revolutionary conceptions, 
and no Christian, no Catholic, however revolutionary 
his social programme, can escape this accusation of being 
a reactionary. ‘The very admission of the existence of 
the spirit is a crime. 

This, too, is the traditional attitude of radicals who 
still consider themselves to belong to the “left”, only 
because they are agnostics, secularists, enemies of the 
Church. A true revolution will be realized by the birth 
of new generations of men of another spirit, men acknow- 
ledging the spirit. This union of spirituality with radical- 
ism in the social sphere is a revolution in itself, though 
at present it is mainly restricted to intellectual circles, 
ml the danger lies in the fact that this movement may 
remain within a closed group. It has to reach broader 
social circles, and the weakness of these movements of 
youth, a weakness they are rightly accused of, is that 
they give little thought to the means of carrying out 
their programme, concentrating their forces. The will 
of these young people is directed to justice, and their 
ideals are above the ideals of Fascists and Communists, 
but the crucial question lies in this: Will they be able 
to transform their ideas into a motive force directing 
social life? Revolution may wipe them out; the old 
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bourgeois parties, as well as the new Communist and 
Fascist groups are unscrupulous as to their methods, 
and Christian consciousness is faced by the problem 
how a higher truth is to be realized by purer methods. 
The youth of France will have to solve this dilemma. 


Nicuouias BERDYAEV. 
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1. “Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté. By Jules Romains. 
6. vols. (Flammarion.) 


2. Le Visionnaire. By Julien Green. 1934. (Plon.) 

3. Chronique des Pasquiers. By Georges Duhamel. 
3 vols. (Mercure de France.) 

4, Le Mystere Frontenac. By Francois Mauriac. 
(B. Grasset.) 

5. Augustin, ou le Maitre est la. By J. Malégue. 


2 vols. (Edit. Spes.) 


ROBABLY the most striking characteristic of 
post-war fiction in France is the immense enlarge- 
ment of the field of interest presented by the novelists 
of our day. In the past the life of «he Paris boulevards 
and the often triangular love-affairs of elegant society 
provided the solid substance of the French novel. Even 
Balzac’s Comédie Humazne, vast as it is in its conception, 
deals in the main with only a small section of fashion- 
able and financial circles in and around the Boulevard 
St. Germain. Hence, when early in the century, René 
Bazin published his famous novel, La Terre qui Meurt, 
describing the decay of that agricultural life on which 
the traditional prosperity of France has been built up, 
it was the novelty of the theme and its setting, not less 
than the poignant picture presented of the humble 
peasant folk of La Vendée, that arrested attention. 
Since then, as we know, the “regional” novel, reveal- 
ing and recording those pronounced provincial charac- 
teristics which, however centralized the administration 
of France may be, add so much to the vitality and robust- 
ness of the nation, has come into fashion. What Barrés 
has done for his beloved Lorraine and Henry Bordeaux 
for Savoy, Francis Jammes has done for the valleys of 
the Pyrenees and Mauriac for the /andes of Gascony. 
We all to-day know our France infinitely better, thanks 
to these regional writers. 
But over and above this geographical extension of 
the region of fiction, there is the profound effect of war 
and invasion on the generation that endured them, 
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the shattering of conventions and the rising up in men’s 
minds with a new intensity of a host of ethical and 
social problems, even the mystery of man’s fate on 
earth. Such matters, troubling society at large, could 
not but find an echo in contemporary fiction, while 
the jealousies and emotions of illicit love became a rather 
paltry thing in the presence of falling empires and success- 
ful revolutions. ‘Thus we find French novelists dealing 
with life in all its manifestations in a realistic fashion 
with an ideology very different from that of pre-war 
days. And with the seriousness of the topics treated 
came the need for far greater latitude in time and space 
—hence the so-called roman-fleuve of to-day, flowing 
through many volumes. 

Clearly, in this wider romantic purview, the Catholic 
Church, with all she stands for in the traditional life of 
the French people—however faint her influence in 
certain regions may be—soon found her natural ex- 
pression. For these years of spiritual and intellectual 
ferment have also been the years of a Catholic revival— 
already in its spring-time in the first decade of the cen- 
tury—which, thanks to ceaseless and devoted effort, has 
made itself felt to a remarkable extent among the young 
men of the professional and upper classes passing through 
the universities and technical colleges. The proportion 
of practising Catholics to-day among students at the 
Sorbonne, at the Ecole Polytechnique, at St. Cyr, at the 
great Ecole Normale of the rue d’Ulm, at the School 
of Mines and so forth, is incomparably higher than in 
the years before the war, as may be inferred, for instance, 
from the pages of Augustin, to be referred to later. 
And this is the reward of zealous and intelligent organiza- 
tion of the Catholic forces, through lectures, sermons, 
study-clubs, V. de P. conferences, etc. Moreover, 
thousands of young men and women have by to-day 
passed through the Institut Catholique, with which 
the names of Mgr. d’Hulst and Mgr. Baudrillart are 
permanently linked, or one of the Catholic provincial 
universities—Lille, Lyon, ‘Toulouse, etc.—the organiza- 
tion of which has been an immense drian on Catholic 
resources, but has been found to be infinitely worth 
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while in religious results. It would be strange indeed if 
the spiritual ferment thus aroused among the educated 
youth of France had failed to find expression in con- 
temporary fiction. 

A good example of this is to be found in Jules Romains’ 
magnum opus, now translated into English, Les Hommes 
de Bonne V olonté, which has already run to six volumes, 
and, for all we know, may run to half a dozen more. 
In a long preface M. Romains, who already has a fair 
list of novels and plays to his credit, explains that for 
many years he has felt impelled to express in a vast work 
of fiction that vision of the modern world, in all its 
multiple movements, which haunts his brain. He tells 
us that he conceives his roman-fleuve in a somewhat 
different fashion from his predecessors, neither on the 
lines of the Comédie Humazne or of the Rougon-Macquart 
series, nor yet on those of Les Misérables and ‘fean- 
Christophe. He aims at giving on a wide stage a vivid 
impression of modern life in all its ranks—rich and poor, 
young and old, the humble and the proud of heart— 
as it is lived at any given moment among persons very 
loosely connected with one another, who appear and 
disappear from the narrative as they do in real—as 
distinct from stage—life. And he appeals to us to have 
patience and confidence, convinced that in the long run 
we shall appreciate his unconventional narrative, in 
which there is neither bitterness nor disillusionment. 
M. Romains believes, as his title indicates, that there 
are more men of good will in this world than cynics 
assume, and he trusts his readers to discern them in the 
medley of characters who come and go with a detach- 
ment at first disconcerting, but in reality directed with 
much literary skill. Certainly one reads on and on with 
ever growing appreciation. 

To have omitted the Church from such a panorama 
of life or to have misrepresented her action would have 
been a bad psychological blunder. Jules Romains freely 
gives to religion as much space as it probably plays in 
Paris life to-day outside definitely ecclesiastical circles. 
One finds, moreover, a tenderness towards childhood, 


a real sympathy with the ceaseless troubles of the very 
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poor, and an understanding of the moral temptations 
to which some at least of his young mormaliens react 
successfully, all of which is in harmony with traditional 
Catholic feeling. It is only in the fifth volume—Les 
Humbles—that we come across the attractive figure of 
the Abbé Jeanne, young, ascetic and scrupulous, carrying 
out his difficult apostolate among an apathetic popula- 
tion in a slum quarter, more especially in relation to 
Louis Bastide, a charming little urchin, with an admirable 
mother, who flits across various pages of the work. 
These slight episodes, very delicately sketched in, together 
with that of the wholly innocent amours enfantins of a 
schoolboy for a girl friend of his own age, in an earlier 
volume, fully justify the author’s claim to portray the 
best, rather than the worst, in human nature. In our 
view there is more Christian atmosphere in Jules Romains’ 
work in spite of certain episodes which, admittedly, 
would not have passed the censorship of la bonne presse, 
than in the pages of an author who has repeatedly been 
accepted as a Catholic novelist. 

The book we have in mind is Julien Green’s latest 
novel, Le Vistonnaire, which emphasises all the morbid, 
macabre tendencies of his previous work. From first to 
last the story is filled with a sense of death, of impending 
doom. Jacques Madaule, in a very acute criticism of 
the novelist in La Vie Intellectuelle (July toth, 1934), 
based on a study of all his books, including his Pamphlet 
contre les Catholiques de France, maintains that, orthodox 
as he may be, Green’s Catholicism is totally lacking in 
charity and that he has in him more than a streak of 
Jansenism, for to him the Gospels should fill all Chris- 
tians with a feeling of terror at their own unworthiness 
rather than with a sense of love and gratitude to God 
for our redemption. And in point of fact all his charac- 
ters are moved by a sense of fear, “the source of their 
atrocious melancholy, their timidity, their solitude”. 

The hero of this gloomy tale, Manuel, is an unhappy, 
consumptive youth, living with a grim widowed aunt 
and employed at menial jobs by the brutal owner of a 
book-shop. In appearance, Manuel is simply uncouth 
and ridiculous, yet he possesses a delicate, torturing 
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imagination which permits him to escape from his sordid 
surroundings by visualizing a marvellous and melancholy 
romance in which he himself assumes a rdle. Begun in 
boyhood in secret chatter with his girl-cousin, Marie- 
Thérése, around a dream castle, it becomes in adult 
years a real escape from material misery and an integral 
portion of his moral existence. Thus we have that always 
difficult contrivance, a story within a story, and over 
each hangs the shadow of approaching death, which in 
both cases presents itself in terrible guise. M. Green’s 
characters are all hard, selfish and even cruel, yet one 
must not deny him a power of imaginative writing, 
often of considerable beauty, with a haunting fascination. 
Thus the conviction that life is an illusion and that 
death alone is the great reality which will reveal the 
secret of our existence, is developed in a long passage of 
poetic and wistful beauty (p. 244), but far removed 
from any distinctively Christian faith. American by 
his father and French by his mother, the mixed parentage 
would seem to have produced an unusual amalgam, 
for we agree with M. Madaule that, psychologically 
considered, the “case” of this popular author is far 
from easy to disentangle. 

A somewhat similar accusation has sometimes been 
brought against Georges Duhamel. More than most 
of his literary contemporaries he is a product of the 
War, through which he served in the field-hospitals, 
seeing with the trained eye of the surgeon men in all 
their misery and all their nakedness of soul. And in 
the subsequent years his writings bore witness to his 
own troubled spirit, seeking a philosophy of life and an 
ethical standard that might satisfy both his intellect 
and his spiritual needs. For though no orthodox Christian 
—in spite of a warm appreciation of Claudel—he is 
far from being a materialist, and his novels all deal with 
the deeper problems that concern human society. It 
will be remembered that of recent years he has written 
a series of volumes, beginning with Confession de Minuit, 
around the enigmatic figure of Salavin, a poor, scrupulous, 
self-centred, unemployed clerk, who yet imposes himself 
successfully on friends and family, a study of an abnormal 
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mentality treated with what M. Massis truly calls the 


author’s “implacable lucidity”. He is now engaged on an- 
other roman-fleuve, of which the first three volumes have 
appeared and which, thanks to a matured talent and 
a more tranquil outlook on life, may well prove his most 
significant work. 

The Pasquier family lives for years on the expectation— 
never to be realized—of a considerable legacy, indulging 
in all the demoralizing expedients that a false optimism 
induces. Raymond Pasquier, incurably optimistic, 
with five children to support, jauntily embarks on a 
full course of medical training, convinced that ultimate 
wealth and fame await him. The second volume deals 
with the resultant struggles of this impoverished family 
as recorded by the youngest son, Laurent, an adolescent 
youth of fifteen, with all the troubled curiosity of his 
age. Slowly his eyes are opened to the double life gaily 
led by his surprisingly youthful-looking parent, to the 
silent sufferings of his mother, to the moral turpitude, 
in short, of much of the life surrounding him. No one 
more skilfully than Duhamel can analyse the consequent 
reactions on a sensitive, sentimental boy, and all the 
complications that ensue to an over-emotionalized 
family crowded into four rooms. 

The third volume, just published, dealing with the 
family some five years later, when each of the young 
people is intent on living his own life and the home 
atmosphere is heavy with storms, has less charm than its 
predecessors, though in sprightliness of narrative and 
keenness of psychological insight there is no falling away. 
All through there is the pathetic figure of Madame 
Pasquier, one of those many devoted wives and mothers, 
effecting marvels in domestic economy, an accepted 
type of the petite bourgeoisie, women who combine with 
all the solid virtues a shrewd, tender playfulness in their 
relations with their children, however difficult. The 
mother of Salavin in Confession de Minuit, Madame 
Bastide in J. Romains’ long novel, Madame Frontenac, 
Madame Méridier, the mother of “Augustin”, all cope 
heroically and uncomplainingly with the sorrows and 
trials of family life and render fully comprehensible the 
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traditional devotion between mother and son in France 
which we in England are inclined to scoff at. It is this 
side of French family life that one is so glad to see brought 
into prominence by the novelists of to-day. 

Madame Frontenac, mentioned above, is the leading 
figure in Francois Mauriac’s latest story. Truth to say, 
he has brought forth no outstanding work of fiction 
since the publication, some three years ago, of Le Noeud 
de Vipéres,* his first fully Catholic novel, in which he 
would seem to have reached his high-water mark as a 
novelist, though to many there is a poignant beauty of 
sentiment in his early Batser au Lépreux, which he has 
never equalled since. His recent Mystere Frontenac 
belongs to the same class of fiction as Jean Schlum- 
berger’s fine novel Saint Saturnin and as Camille Mayran’s 
Hiver, a rather grim, realistic tale of Protestant peasant 
life in the Jura, for they all aim at revealing aspects of 
the traditional French life in the provinces which is 
slowly giving way before the inroads of industrialism 
and centralization. Already the intense family senti- 
ment binding together all born Frontenacs as something 
so special and precious that no outsider, even when 
connected by marriage, can fully appreciate it, is so 
remote from contemporary life as to leave the reader 
rather indifferent. For the moment M. Mauriac seems 
to have abandoned the region of pure fiction for jour- 
nalistic writing of a semi-philosophic, semi-theological 
nature. For ourselves we like him best in the brilliant 
biographical appreciations that he has also produced 
recently of various men of letters—Racine, Moliére, 
Rousseau and others—often giving us a fresh interpre- 
tation of their genius. In his volume on Blaise Pascal 
et sa soeur ‘facqueltne, his skill as a delineator of feminine 
nature reveals itself once more in his evocation of the 
charming figure of Jacqueline, the Port-Royal nun, whom 
literary historians are wont to leave too completely under 
the shadow of her great brother. This type of writing, so 
popular at the moment, neither pure history nor pure 
romance, is one for which both Mauriac and his fellow-Aca- 
demician, Louis Bertrand, possesssupreme qualifications. 


* Translated into English as Vipers’ Tangle. 
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Rarely in France does a novelist suddenly emerge 
with a book of outstanding merit without any previous 
publicity. Yet this is what happened a year ago on the 
publication of Augustin. The author, J. Malégue, was 
entirely unknown to the literary world; no other book 
stood to his name, and this, together with the length of 
the story, filling two solid volumes, made recognition 
slow in coming. To-day it is widely admitted that 
Augustin is the most striking Catholic novel of its year— 
it may well be that it is the only novel that its author 
will produce, for he is not by profession a man of letters, 
and the writing of 4ugustin has taken him seven long 
years. It is, in truth, in the form of a very tragic life- 
history, an appreciation of the religious and philosophic 
tendencies in France in the present century—by a sym- 
pathetic and observant eye-witness—more especially as 
they had affected life in Paris. To the older generation 
that remembers the Modernist movement and can recall 
the poignancy of the crisis through which a number of 
intellectual Catholics passed and the sorrow of the 
breaking of many friendships, this story, at once so Catho- 
lic in its faith, and so tolerant in its tone, will be read 
with profound interest. 

The opening chapters deal in retrospect with memories 
of the childhood of Augustin Méridier, ‘“‘a solemn little 
boy of seven”, in his frugal home in a small provincial 
town, his gentle, bookish, absentminded father, pro- 
fessor of Latin at the local lycée, and his active, pious 
mother, coping cheerfully with all her domestic duties 
and maintaining a Catholic atmosphere in the home 
despite a vaguely agnostic husband. It is a tender picture 
of French provincial life of a past generation, with a 
wholesome charm—one wonders how much of it survives 
to-day! Then there are corresponding memories of 
the grandes vacances, spent on the big family farm on 
the uplands of the Cantal amid endless uncles and cousins 
henteel in the hard tasks of agriculture, and this rural 
background recurs as a constant element in contrast to 
Augustin’s overstrained, intellectual life. For the boy, 
“docile, scrupulous and studious”, coached at home by 
the professor, soon develops at school a precocious 
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intelligence, a pure joy to his father but a source of anxiety 
to his mother, who finds him too reserved and scornful 
for his years. His was a youth over-carefully shielded 
from all moral harm, despite the inevitable contamination 
of lycée recreations. 

After a gratifying success in his baccalauréat, Augustin 
starts his philosophy under a brilliant young Jew pro- 
fessor, lucidly critical, and flings himself into it with a 
kind of intellectual delirium in which the Christian 
ideology finds no place, leaving his mind in a state of 
anxious suspense. Meanwhile his sister, Christine, 
spends happy schooldays with her beloved Ursulines, 
scoffed at by her brother, and Madame Méridier rules 
this simple, somewhat austere home with unfailing 
sweetness and resourcefulness. Recovering from a feverish 
attack, induced by brain exhaustion, Augustin, after 
reading Pascal, has a sudden spiritual crisis, a sense of 
direct personal call to the surrender of self to the higher 
life, followed by a humiliating realization of his own 
pusillanimous refusal. After that, the inner intellectual 
conflict becomes ever more acute—from a_ secret 
reading of Renan a revulsion of feeling flings him back 
for a time into Christian faith. Passing his examinations 
with signal success, a brilliant academic career opens 
out before him. 

The two years that follow at a Paris lycée are described 
with a wealth of detail and a sureness of touch that more 
than suggest autobiographical memories. There stands 
out the delicate, ascetic figure of the chaplain who, under 
the name of Abbé Hertzog, commemorates a very well- 
known and venerated Paris ecclesiastic. One realizes 
afresh—for other novelists have dwelt upon it—the 
immense intellectual and nervous strain imposed on 
adolescent youth by the French educational system, and 
the almost complete absence of any healthy physical 
recreation as an antidote. Yet to Augustin and his 
comrades it was a period of rapturous initiation into 
higher knowledge. “Here his work absorbed his whole 
life: it was his breath, his food, his passion... . Even 
Greek grammar was a source of joy . . . but philosophy 
held the place of honour.” At the lycée a little group of 
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talas, among whom a certain Largilier, made a Catholic 
circle round the Abbé Hertzog, otherwise largely ignored, 
and it was only two years later, when Augustin had 
passed on to the great Ecole Normale of the rue d’?Ulm— 
in the section of the book called Paradise Lost—that he 
embarked on a course of biblical exegesis, Harnack, 
Loisy, and so forth, and at once all his old torturing 
doubts returned in force. None the less, with the tiny 
group of Catholic Normaliens, he joined the S.V.P. 
Conference, and he derived help and comfort from his 
co-student, Largilier, the most brilliant mathematician 
of his year, and a devout and humble Catholic. None 
of those doubts which Augustin attributed to his in- 
tellect caused any intellectual distress to Largilier. 
An influence in the opposite direction was a distant 
cousin, the Abbé Bourret, a priest absorbed in biblical 
exegesis, who wrote critical pamphlets under various 
pseudonyms and, while keeping up clerical appearances, 
had already lost his faith. Shocked by the loose life of 
one of his comrades, Augustin remained austerely 
moral in conduct, but rationalistic interpretations of 
the Gospel became a veritable obsession, so that in the 
ensuing vacation he felt unable to receive the Holy 
Communion with his mother, to her silent sorrow. 
The sudden death of M. Méridier, while his son was 
temporarily acting tutor to a French boy in England, 
brings the first volume to a close. 

An interval of ten years ensues. Augustin is a pro- 
fessor at Lyons University; Christine, married and 
deserted by a shell-shocked husband, has returned home 
with a baby in her arms; the younger children dead or 
scattered: thus the story concentrates, at the summer 
vacation, on Augustin, his mother and Christine. Augustin 
has definitely given up all religious faith and practice, 
but he remains gently tolerant of the deep piety of his 
mother and sister, who touchingly believe that his 
difficulties are quite superficial. Malégue is at his best 
painting this pious, impoverished, provincial life : Augus- 
tin deep in his book on Aristotle, Christine absorbed in 
her baby, Madame Méridier in her prayers. Suddenly 
there intrudes a visit from the Degrés des Sablons, an 
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immensely rich family from a neighbouring chateau, 


with whom Augustin had had some slight contact, 


and whose niece, the exquisite and intellectual Anne de 
Préfailles, it had fallen to him to question at her examina- 
tion for a literary diploma. A social intimacy springs up, 
and Augustin, hitherto so impervious to feminine charm, 
is stirred to the depth of his being by the beautiful 
girl, and by this sudden contact with a luxurious social 
circle so much above his own. Just when undreamt-of 
bliss seems within his grasp, disaster falls on the little 
household. Christine’s baby dies of meningitis—we are 
spared no detail of the malady—old Madame Méridier 
dies of heart trouble, and Augustin himself, worn out 
with grief and over-exertion, collapses with hemorrhage 
of the lungs and is peremptorily ordered to Leysin for 
two years’ treatment. Needless to say marriage becomes 
hopelessly out of the question. There follows for Augustin 
a period of blank despair, of silent anger against fate, of 
sullen refusal to accept any of the consolations of reli- 
gion, while his complete indifference to life renders all 
hope of convalescence vain. Then, to his bedside at 
Leysin comes his whilom friend, Largilier, now a Jesuit, 
bent on the spiritual rescue of the dying man, and in 
an interview of really wonderful psychological penetra- 
tion breaks down the wall of pride that has stood for so 
many years between Augustin’s soul and God, and recon- 
ciles his friendto the Church. Thus at the last profound 
Catholic instincts, aided by grace, triumph over intellec- 
tual agnosticism. There is a poignancy of feeling in 
these pages that recalls The Hound of Heaven. The 
chapter is entitled “Jacob and the Angel”; it supplies 
the key to the whole long history of a soul’s pilgrimage, 
and to the sub-title, “Le Maitre est La’’. 

As a work of fiction Augustin suffers from some im- 
probabilities and errors of construction, but as a spiritual 
treatise it is of very high value. The theological appeal 
is all the more forcible that it is kept throughout on the 
intellectual plane—no moral lapses complicate the issue. 
Moreover, the temper of the book is admirably free 
from any bitterness or uncharitable judgments of oppo- 
nents. The attitude of M. Malégue’s mind reminds 
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one pleasantly of that of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. First and 
foremost comes the desire to testify to Catholic truth 
and win souls to the Church and to use the weapon of 
fiction to this end, but in the case of both authors the 
composition bears witness to so wide a culture and so 
well-balanced an understanding that the didactic purpose 
is never oppressive. In effect, it is not as a novel that 
Augustin is likely to be read in the future, but as a re- 
construction of a special phase of French religious 
history written with so much sincerity and insight that 
students will find it of permanent value. 


V. M. Crawrorp. 








FOUR SPONSORS OF ITALY 


1. Italy in the Making, 1815-1846. By G. F. H. Berkeley. 
(The Cambridge University Press. 1932.) 

2. Conversations with Napoleon III. By Sir Victor 
Wellesley and Robert Sencourt. (Ernest Benn. 
London. 1934.) 

3. Giuseppe Garibaldi. By David Larg. (Peter Davies. 
London. 1934.) 


co CARLO ALBERTO, Pope Pius IX, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, and Napoleon III, four among the 
company to whom the title of Italy’s “Makers” has justly 
been awarded, have been chosen for the purpose of 
studying character reactions upon events, for sponsorship 
to her modern nationhood. That perspective is the 
beginning of wisdom in nations was evident in posterity’s 
judgments. Calm began to steal over once troubled 
waters at the centenary commemoration (1931) of King 
Carlo Alberto’s accession to the throne; the fiftieth 
anniversary (1928) of the demise of Pope Pius IX; of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi’s jubilee, 1882-1932; and lastly at 
the tribute paid after sixty years in 1933 to the memory of 
Napoleon III. 

The true relation to the thought of his own times and 
his own character was first appreciated in the case of 
Pope Pius IX, when the memory of the Pope alleged to 
have spurred Italy’s youth to action, only to desert them, 
called forth understanding of the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
place before Christendom; not merely the “liberal 
Pope” whom Prince Metternich admitted that neither 
his reckoning nor foresight numbered among thinkables, 
and who had blessed Italy’s armies and in the same 
breath had banned volunteers in her cause. An eminent 
publicist, sgr. Tanella, voiced opinion. Pope Pius IX, 
he stated, became suddenly conscious of the trust laid 
upon him as the visible Head of the Church Universal ; 
to this trust he subordinated all his actions ; the realiza- 
tion of Italian nationhood was but one aspect of Father- 
hood in God, and general trust outweighed a particular 
care. Moreover, neither as Prince of the Church in the 
years preceding elevation to St. Peter’s Chair, nor 
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immediately afterwards, prior to the storm which broke 
over thrones in 1848, had Pope Pius IX conceived the 
possibility of revolution reaching his person ; all the less 
after his paternal gesture intended, as a modern 
politician might observe, to kill home rule with kindness 
through the institution of constitutional government in 
lieu of absolutism in the Pontifical State, at whose 
boundary the statesmanship of the times arrested the 
kingship of Italy. 

Similar understanding of King Carlo Alberto’s problem 
set him by his own youth, face to face with the New 
Deal of post- Napoleonic Europe, is now possible, as 
revision of a century’s judgments showed in 1931. Born 
in 1798, the Prince of Carignano is six years the junior 
of Count Giovanni Mastai the future Pope; nine years 
senior to Giuseppe Garibaldi the Condottiere ; and ten 
years older than Louis Napoleon, the Carbonaro crowned 
Emperor. The same generation covers the four spon- 
sors. [heirs the double personality, of men born to 
crumbling landmarks, of women bred under the sign of 
fear; theirs the heritage: suspicion, secrecy, nay de- 
ceit, the seed-bed of revolt. The Prince of Carignano 
at seventeen looks upon the Kingdom of Italy the French 
revolutionary armies had carved in the Peninsula, that 
Napoleon had realized in Northern Italy whilst appor- 
tioning the rest, in duty bound as a dynast, among his 
family, now in ruins. Piedmont, Savoy, Sardinia, his 
own presumptive heritage, restored to King Victor 
Emmanuel [ a representative, albeit kindly, of the old 
order. To the Heir Apparent, Carlo Felice Duke of 
Genevois, the King’s brother, the New Deal is anathema, 
the Holy Alliance of Kings Emperors with the Pontiff’s 
blessing a dogma. The young Prince of Carignano 
henceforward, until his succession to the throne, is a 
square peg in a round hole. _His inner soul none read 
aright, for he is torn between the duty of a Prince of 
the Blood bound by the ties of family to the House of 
Austria and his own hatred of the leading-strings position 
forces upon him. Trained to a military career, Carlo 
Alberto is enough of a professional soldier to view with 
difiidence the heroism of amateurs. He aspires to kingship 
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over Italy, but reticence and hesitancy, the result of 
the inferiority complex a grudging welcome at court 
has engendered, Carlo Alberto is the target of suspicion 
and resentment by most, scarce consoled by the sorrow- 
ing impatience of a few, until the blessing of the liberal Pope 
after seventeen years gives the signal to Piedmont to 
raise Italy from the state of a geographical expression. 
Selfless as those souls are given up to the sole service of 
an idea, defeat spells submission. ‘The spiral of a tragic 
life, however, is to-day rounded by the sleep of mis- 
represented heroes and their awakening. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi, the third among Italy’s sponsors, 
follows close upon Carlo Alberto’s discharge of the task 
to be carried forward by his son, King Victor Emmanuel 
II, after his parent’s abdication and withdrawal afar. 
He is one of Mazzini’s republican stalwarts, no pro- 
fessional soldier indeed, but trained to receive flashes of 
military genius in distant lands—South America, where 
geography, with her handmaids time and space, is an asset. 
Garibaldi, born of seafaring folk at Nice, is a venturer 
born; the Condottiere’s cap, the badge of honour in 
mediaeval Italian days, has been made to fithim. Young 
Italy and Carbonarism’s rising in the Kingdom of 
Naples, spreading to the Pontifical State and driven 
underground in Austrian Lombardy, had stimulated “a 
guerre des petits paquets”, a parent of doughty deed 
but appallingly wasteful of heroes. ‘The old order had 
sanctioned the right of intervention in neighbouring 
States: Spain had underlain the ordeal in 1823 and the 
Prince of Carignano had won epaulettes there in that 
cause. Austria had thus intervened. Pressure had been 
put on King Carlo Alberto at home, and the Condottiere, 
tracked down in the Legations by Austrian troops (1834), 
had been forced to make his escape good to Venetian 
territory, whence after many adventures he can make 
for a New World, safe for the task Italy, the patriot’s 
all-absorbing thought, lays upon him. The blessing to 
Italy of a “liberal Pope” brings Garibaldi back, but not 
to the half-way house “federation” of the safety first 
school. Mazzini visualizes a Republic in Rome. The 


Pope? What of him, a guest of the King of Naples at 
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Gaeta? The Republican government under Mazzini is 
installed. But once more Young Italy had not reckoned 
with “intervention”. It is France this time, not 
Austria, too busy to restore her family thrones to trouble 
about a rival in the same task. Piedmont had suffered 
defeat, but, unconquered, Victor Emmanuel is the King, 
Garibaldi is his paladin. A romantic like his fellow- 
sponsors, Garibaldi will see himself set aside by the 
makeweight of professional politics; through twenty 
years, from 1862 to the end, 1882. Giuseppe Garibaldi 
remains indeed a name for idealists to dream with, and 
a friend in need, as the hand held out in 1871 proves, 
to France. She has taken Nice in payment for service, 
but what of that for a romantic soul ? 

The fourth in date and for remembrance is the 
Emperor Napoleon III, whose Carbonaro romance was 
begun in 1831 as a wanderer, in search less perhaps of an 
oppressed people to succour than of a land where his 
name may prove a passport. Italy is but a stepping- 
stone. With his elder brother, Louis Napoleon has 
joined the Carbonari—charcoal-burners they style them- 
selves, youth of both sexes fired with hate at the destruc- 
tion of hopes born of the Cisalpine Republic, bred in 
the Napoleonic Italian kingdom. They believed the 
name would bring the masses untouched yet to their 
side. The food and shelter to these venturers of 1831, 
and safety to fugitive survivors, proved them right. Yet 
the Bonaparte Carbonari were failures. ‘The elder had 
called upon the Pope Gregory XVI to surrender Rome 
to the Carbonari. Rome was dumb and Charles 
Napoleon died unmolested at Forli; whilst young 
Mer. Mastai, Archbishop of Spoleto, caused money to 
reach Louis Napoleon’s hands, out of the kindness of his 
heart, to assist escape. The romance of those days 
remained. ‘There was the memory of friendships which 
the British and Austrian Ambassadors reported in 1858, 
to bring the Emperor into opposition with fellow 
crowned heads, when the urge of creative national im- 
pulse made itself felt, to realize his dream of peninsular 
unity. A challenge had been hurled at Austria by 
Piedmont, the bout had been lost in 1848. Young Italy 
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had won in Central Italy and the South, but the phantom 
Republic set up by Mazzini in Rome had, despite 
Garibaldi, failed. ‘Ten years were to go by before Carlo 
Alberto’s dictum, “L’Jtalta fara da se’’, was shown to be 
premature ; and sponsorship’s care was to bring the 
Emperor Napoleon into the field beside young King 
Victor Emmanuel. Victory was thus shared, and the 
“agreed peace” which the younger accepted with a 
crooked smile at Cavour’s advice rankled, indeed, never 
to be forgotten. Cavour distrusted Garibaldi for a 
visionary, dislike being reciprocal; Napoleon—indeed 
Pius IX also—saw Italy in their visions, yet none except 
Cavour and Napoleon at this moment had a clear view 
of international issues. For Napoleon, as for even 
Victor Emmanuel, the Pontifical State was the obstacle 
to geographical unity, to be met perhaps by federation. 
But the ruler of that State was the head of the Catholic 
Church, and force, internationally speaking, had already 
revealed the gulf fixed between aspirations and direct 
action, not to be bridged by individual heroism. For 
Napoleon, therefore, Time was to prove the wizard. He 
would assist the process through gradual withdrawal of 
professional military support to the Pope. 

The Emperor, a crowned Carbonaro with the defects 
of the conspirator’s qualities, would trust to Time, which 
had served him in good stead before. But the King and 
Garibaldi were soldiers both; and defeat by the new 
Germany he had also sponsored was to deprive Napoleon 
of credit with his earlier charge. Yet in his case also 
the vista of sixty years has allowed Italian opinion to 
relieve the sponsor of her nationhood—neither a fool as 
some thought, nor a genius as many had believed—of the 
onus of malice aforethought in his actions, and all too 
human errors. 

The milestones of Italy’s nationhood stand at the 
crossroads of her sponsor’s characters, cast in tradition’s 
mould, which each will break. There is no study more 
arresting, inasmuch as the narratives at the head of this 
study stress the human element above all -lse for the 
dominant factor of history. How then was the Italian 
generation, born to the national heritage realized by 
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France, to act when possession is contested by the 
stronger, except through the devious ways of conspiracy 
alone open to the weaker party? Revolutionary and 
Imperial France together had remodelled the map. 
The House of Austria had been thrust out of Central 
Italy ; the mainland possessions of Savoy had been 
annexed ; the republic of Venice, a transient ghost, had 
vanished ; the Bourbon dynasty had been swept away, 
and France ruled in the Pontifical State. Yet Napoleon’s 
overthrow had not spelled total frustration, though the 
“Princes” of the Old Order might return to outbursts 
of loyalty indeed, but to the sense also of change in the 
atmosphere. 

Carlo Alberto, now Prince of Carignano, had lost his 
father at the age of two years (1800). Charles Emmanuel 
had acquiesced in annexation in return for a livelihood, 
but not for long; his widow and two children find 
shelter in Paris, but on sufferance only, and with a 
pittance. The boy is given a French education, and at 
the age of twelve Napoleon senses a possible dynast, a 
vassal. Carlo Alberto, styled Count of Carignano only, 
is the bearer of a French title, of a new-found coat of 
arms also. An insult never to be forgotten by the House 
of Savoy, and that Victor Emmanuel II will hurl in the 
third Napoleon’s teeth: “That upstart intruder the last 
come among us who would buy us.” But worse was to 
come, for the young man’s pride: his mother’s re- 
marriage in 1810 to Marquis de Montleart spells ostra- 
cism, removal of mother and son both from the Savoy 
court calendar. A roving life now opens for the lad 
perched upon the box-seat of the family travelling 
carriage when his stepfather rides inside; study at 
Geneva, where educational experiment is carried out 
upon Contrat Social lines by exponents of natural religion 
tinged with dour Calvinism. ‘The lad makes friends who 
temper family incomprehension, and indeed the thread 
of predestination in Carlo Alberto’s pattern of life is 
traceable to reaction in a romantic sensitive nature, 
thrown back upon itself by the unwanted feeling that 
will never leave Carlo Alberto. 

When, therefore, Time’s revenges have brought King 
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Victor Emmanuel I to the throne—his brother Charles 
Emmanuel IV has abdicated, and the callow youth 
comes up for approval—he must wear a mask. The 
Congress of Vienna introduces the Heir Presumptive, 
regarded, however, as the carrier of germs, an unwanted 
heir-at law acceptable only after an intensive course of 
reconditioning. Life at the Carignan palace at Turin 
is double; the military governors, old men, are butts 
even for the young equerries who, like Sylvain de 
Beauregard, deplore their Prince’s state, but, loving him, 
find their master often his own enemy. Despite out- 
ward submission, inward resentment is hot and responds 
to every breath of longing; when shall he possess his 
soul? Family rule is hard to break through when, from 
the Emperor downwards, all are closely related, and in 
that capacity all underlie the authority of Prince 
Metternich, their moving spirit. A suitable marriage is 
a condition of good behaviour, and this is fulfilled by 
1818, when the twenty-year-old heir to the throne is 
married to Maria Teresa, the younger of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany’s two daughters. Yet, failing con- 
formity, the order of succession may well be changed, in 
accordance with Spanish precedent. ‘The Heir Apparent 
would then be King Victor Emmanuel’s son-in-law, the 
Duke of Modena. The Archduke Ferdinand IV is the 
Queen of Sardinia’s favourite brother, and his bride 
Princess Beatrice of Savoy’s uncle. ‘The boundary of the 
kingdom would then reach the Tuscan Apennine, and 
march with the Pontifical State in the Bologna Legation, 
a tempting vista. Outward submission, indeed in 1820, 
the birth of a son and heir, Victor Emmanuel, does not 
place Carlo Alberto, if given high military rank yet kept 
at arm’s length, on the side of the angels, and Palazzo 
Carignano welcomes unorthodox exchanges of ideas, 
Milan was seething with excitement at the Neapolitan 
revolt (1820); the news at Turin finds an unexpected 
echo in military circles. ‘The Prince’s friends, Collegno 
Santa Rosa and three others, have, they thought, talked 
him round to their demands. The Prince is of two 
minds; Master of the Ordnance, his duty commands 


information to Ministers, yet disclosure must ruin men 
Vol. 196 E 
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who have given him their confidence, not apparently 
distasteful. Apologists and detractors alike have split 
hairs over the degree of Carlo Alberto’s moral share in 
the results of the middle course chosen: disclosures so 
guarded as to bewilder, and that render the precautionary 
measures he orders ineffective, and determine King 
Victor Emmanuel’s abdication—desired by none and 
least of all by the Prince, who finds a ten days’ regency 
(March 12-23) thrust upon him. King Carlo Felice had 
never liked his kinsman, and seemingly justified suspicion 
accentuated reciprocal antipathy. Neither protestation 
of loyalty nor acts of contrition avail to avert exile to an 
Austrian family court, Florence, whence every word will 
be reported against the speaker. Carlo Alberto’s lips are 
sealed, but he writes explanations, and these are read by 
Prince Metternich, the keeper of prince’s consciences, 
and serve only to damage character. Permission to act 
the soldier and show the gallantry under fire in which 
his House excels—the occasion, the French expedition to 
bring salvation to distracted Spain in virtue of the Holy 
Alliance—proves no passport; the grenadier’s scarlet 
woollen epaulettes bestowed by his soldiers on their 
leader are despised at Turin for a toy. Forgiveness, 
grudgingly proffered in 1824, when the hollowness of 
the Trocadero adventure is realized, will have to be 
ratified in the twelvemonth by Imperial grace. 

Self-pity and hate war within the Prince of Carignan’s 
conscience through the long years of waiting. Kingship 
in 1831 opens another vista, fifteen years torn between 
remembrance of the promise to keep faith, with repres- 
sion as a policy and fear of action before the army, which 
hate of Austria is training, can meet an adversary upon 
equal terms. The accession, June 1846, of an Italian 
Pontiff in the person of Cardinal Giovanni Mastai 
Ferretti, Pope Pius IX, was to give Carlo Alberto the 
spiritual ally his soul yearned for; his would be the 
secular arm justifying the claim of his house to Italian 
kingship. But the weapon broke twice in his hand, and 
the soldier who courted death for peace from conscience’s 
questionings bore a charmed life. ‘There was but one 
way of escape from conscience’s afflictions, a way other 
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kings of his house had trod, resignation to misunder- 
standing, in voluntary exile. 

The portraits of Countess Caterina Mastai preserved 
in the Risorgimento Museum, Milan, and her husband 
(reproduced by Pr. A. Monti, in Pto IX nel Risorgimento 
Italiano) evidence maternal heredity in Giovanni their 
ninth child and fourth son. Hers are the regular 
features, the benign presence, the smile, the eye lit with 
a humourous twinkle. Countess Mastai, like Goethe’s 
parent, is “the little mother from whom he gets the 
joyous nature and zest in fancy’s flights”. A critic of 
after years, Francesco De Sanctis, has noted the mental 
resilience, the sunny spirit that will not dwell overlong 
in shadow, the unfailing flow of wit that speeds trouble 
with a smile; suffering has left no indelible scars, furrows, 
and the aged Pontiff’s presence suggests rather longevity 
of youth which the passage of time has barely grazed. 
We know too little of the Mastai home life at Senigallia 
to appraise the youth’s place in the family, where 
tradition has it that all, even the house-cat, are Liberals. 
Delicate health closes the door against the profession of 
arms; and indeed, but for providential recovery from 
what was probably only a form of infantile paralysis, 
bafHing medical science of the day, admission to the 
priesthood would have been permitted only under con- 
ditions. Young Mastai’s ordination ensued thus in his 
twenty-first year (1819); and four years of parish work 
in Rome reveal the childlike faith, the infinite indulgence 
towards others, the diffidence in himself, at the time 
remediable by superior authority, yet which in after 
years result in the prevalence of second thoughts over 
first spoken words that characterize the Pope, in con- 
tradistinction to the prelate’s and Cardinal’s pronounce- 
ments. How far South American experiences (1823-5) as 
secretary to Mer. G. Musi, Apostolic Delegate to Chile, 
left formative traces in young Abbe Mastai can be con- 
jectured only from a reminiscence (September 20, 1870) 
when the Pontiff gave the order to cease fire: “I under- 
stood then the imperative necessity of independence for 
the Pope”—words which could only signify one thing in 
1847, namely that the Kingdom of Italy might enclose, 
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but not absorb, the Patrimony of St. Peter for which 
successive Popes were trustees. 

As Archbishop of Spoleto in 1829, revolt had driven 
Mer. Mastai to flee across the Neapolitan border. 
Swift Austrian repression brought the Archbishop back, 
but it also introduced a new factor, the French occupa- 
tion of Ancona (1832). Mgr. Mastai, soon to be 
translated to the see of Imola, speaks with an Italian 
voice in a letter to his elder brother Count Gabriele 
(February 20). Anxiety nevertheless for political con- 
sequences is felt behind an apparent light heart. ‘We 
shall see,”” he states, “‘the motive behind their move, the 
French at Ancona, I know not yet how well carried 
through. Among the thoughts in my mind, there is one 
I cherish yet, namely, that they may act as they did 
some months back at Lisbon. Much sound and fury, 
and off they betook themselves. Nevertheless there is 
no doubt that, with this volcano active hard by us, hot 
heads will warm all the more.” ‘The Archbishop had 
good reason for his misgivings. He might recall the 
events about and after Pope Gregory XVI’s accession 
(1831) in his own experience—flight, and return to 
Spoleto under Austrian protection. The Pope, more- 
over, was confronted with another French danger: the 
questioning of his authority by devout laymen and even 
clergy ; and in Italy signs abounded that clerical opinion 
was veering towards change. The sentence against 
Lamennais therefore seemed less directed against indi- 
vidual heterodox opinion, than a recognition of revolt 
against authority cloaked by a humble petition for 
liberty of conscience. Unconditional submission was 
thus viewed with mistrust, and the Pope, like fellow 
temporal rulers, lent an ever more willing ear to counsels 
of rigour. 

How these struck Mgr. Mastai, when he was trans- 
lated (December 1832) to the Bishopric of Imola in the 
Romagna and the Legations’ storm-centre, where Young 
Italy numbered most adhereuts, is clear. Kindhearted 
and conciliatory, by disposition “paternal’’, the Bishop, 
in the lengthy narrative dated June 1834 of a dispute 
(over maintenance of poor children born out of wedlock) 
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between rival civic and ecclesiastical bodies, petitions the 
Pope for extended powers to restore concord in his 
diocese ; an instance only of ceaseless devotion to his 
charge, rendered more onerous by Austrian protectors’ 
exactions, and the resistance they arouse in the popula- 
tion. Mgr. Mastai, by disposition sociable, was naturally 
responsive to friendly intercourse with the leisured and 
intellectual gentry around him. Acquaintance with 
Count Giovanni Pasolini and his family ripens into 
friendship. The Bishop is a welcome guest at their 
villa, Montericco, where the state of Italy is a daily 
topic, and he joins in the discussion of difficulties and 
the unbending severity of governments which his 
generous heart deplores. “Ah, how easy it would be for 
the Holy Father to make himself beloved,” he would 
exclaim. “No, indeed, theology does not forbid pro- 
gress.” Yet after a pause, discussion would be cut short 
with the remark, “‘No, politics do not concern me. I 
know nothing about these questions; I may, after all, 
be mistaken.” 

The Cardinal, however (for Mgr. Mastai’s promotion, 
reserved in petto at the December Consistory of 1839, 
to be proclaimed only in the following year), had under- 
lain the glamour of Young Italy. The movement had 
made converts to the idea of a federation of States, to 
include the Pope for their spiritual head, co-equal as the 
temporal ruler of a State whose century-old frontier 
separated north and south, and without whom a united 
Italian nation was unthinkable. He had driven over to 
Montericco with a book, J Casi di Romagna, by Massimo 
d’Azeglio. It was a revelation. Not so much perhaps 
for Pasolini, the author being an old friend ; and Countess 
Pasolini produced Le Speranze d’Italia by Count Cesare 
Balbo. ‘Telling passages were read, and the discovery of 
a new Italy in the writings of two men, Massimo 
d’Azeglio and Count Cesare Balbo, neither insurgents 
and both friends of the King, so impressed the Cardinal 
that, as Count Pasolini records in his memoirs, he let 
his gaze rest long and intently upon the portrait in the 
salon of Vittorio Amedeo III, the first King of the 
House of Savoy. Indeed, when a while later the same 
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arguments, developed in the treatise J] Primato Morale 
e Civile degli Italiani, by Vincenzo Gioberti, a priest 
and a theologian of repute, had come to his knowledge, 
the future Pope’s liberal education, however little he 
knew then, was an accomplished fact. So little indeed 
did Cardinal Mastai sense the coming event that, leaving 
Imola for Rome after the demise of Pope Gregory XVI 
on June I, 1845, to attend the Conclave, he begged 
Pasolini to give him the volumes “to present these great 
books to the new Pope”’. 

The Conclave, too, proved more illuminating than 
Cardinal Mastai knew. Most at the time saw in Cardinal 
Luigi Lambruschini, Secretary of State, the Pope 
favoured by a hated Austria. A brother cardinal is 
reported to have blurted out: “If the Holy Ghost enters 
among us, Mastai will be Pope, but if the devil puts his 
word in t’will be Your Eminence.” ‘The Conclave 
proved Cardinal Micara right ; the Archbishop of Milan, 
carrying the Imperial exclusion against Cardinal Mastai, 
was delayed, and on June 16 the “Liberal” Pontiff, Pope 
Pius IX, blessed Italy from the Loggia of St. Peter’s. No 
time was lost by the Pope in making the Cardinal’s 
sentiments his own. King Carlo Alberto exclaimed, 
“Evviva, the way to the campaign against Austria is 
open.” By December all political prisoners are freed. 
The year 1847 opens to the fairest auspices ; pretexts are 
not wanting in Piedmont to challenge the Empire, good 
enough if the words “L’/talia fara da se’ of half a year 
ago mean what they said. But the King hesitates, and 
the true inwardness of the problem is perhaps borne in 
upon the Pope by Mazzini’s commendation (Septem- 
ber 8, 1847): ‘““Trust us, we will create a government 
for you alone of its kind . . . we alone pursue one aim, 
and believe in the truth of our principles. I write 
because I believe you worthy of the leadership of this 
mighty undertaking. Were I admitted to your presence 
I would entreat the Lord to help me convince you .. . 
by my accents and my tears.” Such words from a 
revolutionary who had inspired aversion against the 
temporal power might well have shaken a mind less open 
than that of Pope Pius [X to alternate elation and doubt. 
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Indeed, the Pope’s changes of front at the reports of 
bloodshed, of which he has an instinctive horror, at all 
the crucial turnings, is traceable to the mystic strain 
which discerns Divine Will in all things, a strain that, if 
not heroes in this world, creates Saints hereafter. 

Beside Mazzini, Garibaldi now enters upon the scene 
of Italy’s travails. He is at Montevideo in 1847, he has 
heard about the liberal Pope, and addressing the Nuncio 
he offers his sword “‘to one who is doing so much for 
Church and country”. ‘The Nuncio’s reply is flattering ; 
acceptance in principle has never caused diplomatic 
mischief. ‘The Garibaldi family are despatched to 
Genoa in December, though the General can only reach 
Nice on June 21, 1848. By this time the King had 
moved, but the Pope hung back, the Austrians were 
“ugly mugs” to be chased across the Alps, but not by 
Pontifical troops. The Pope had no occasion for 
Garibaldi’s services, nor the King either, who placed his 
trust in professional soldiers trained to traditional 
methods. Garibaldi was a free lance. ‘The King stood 
waiting for his star to appear (“‘7’attends mon astre”); the 
Pope at this moment was intent upon the experiment in 
constitutional government. Gjioberti had been sum- 
moned to the Cabinet, but the Prime Minister Pellegrino 
Rossi was to fall under a knife, and the Pope abandoned 
Rome to Mazzini’s republican experiment. French 
intervention to restore the Pontiff offers another instance 
of the stranglehold of tradition and also its efficiency 
before a movement led by a seer. The heroism of the 
republic’s defenders, Garibaldi their captain, served only 
to open a gulf between him and the Pope who stood in 
the way of the Italy of his waking and dreaming hours. 
Garibaldi transferred his allegiance from the lord whom 
he had been proud to serve from South America, and 
hated now, to King Victor Emmanuel. 

The soldier’s epic (1848-1866) lies outside the limits 
of this study, which seeks rather to show how, when the 
sword breaks in the hands of one accustomed to spiritual 
weapons, the unequal combat determined one way on 
the field of battle, assumes a different aspect, when time 
has done with humans and their spirit remains to 
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quicken posterity’s ideals. The Pope’s “non-possumus” 
conformed at once with tradition and the age he was 
seeing through travail in Italy. Had not City-States 
and Principalities of old constituted one Nation among 
the peoples of Christendom at Rome? Had not the 
Nation lived in despite of “intervention”, so that a 
Pope Julius IT could rally Italians to the cry, “Out with 
the barbarians’? But an United Italy, with her 
capital in Rome, and without the Papacy, lay beyond 
thinkables for the Pope who never ceased to regard his 
Romans as his children, Victor Emmanuel a king and 
therefore his son, and the world outside Rome as Lao- 
diceans. But the issue that seemed finally settled on Sep- 
tember 20, 1870, when force was not to be met by 
force, will be fought and won by watchful waiting in 
the manner neither Carlo Alberto beheld in prayer, nor 
Garibaldi blustered and sulked over at Caprera, nor 
the fourth sponsor of Italy bargained for and _ lost. 
Sixty years were to go by after Pope Pius [X’s demise. 
Sixty years of patient spadework by four successive 
Pontiffs before comprehension dawned upon civilization 
that the need of independence for the Pope was impera- 
tive. Clear vision realized that universal spiritual authority 
needs no simulacra of the trappings of power, and rests 
rather upon the recognition of that power’s supremacy 
in the dictation of faith and morals, which to deny at 
once denies the Spirit. 
M. Mans rieExp. 
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BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


Von Hiigel and the Supernatural. By A. Hazard Dakin, 
Jr, Ph.D. (S.P.C.K. 12s.) 


O writer in our time, probably few in any time, 
have been hailed and approved by more different 
schools than the late Baron von Hiigel. Indeed, before 
the publication, three years ago, of some of his literary 
remains, edited by Mr. Edmund Gardner, it might have 
seemed that he had more champions outside the Church 
to which he belonged than within it. While among 
Catholics the Baron had not yet lived down the sus- 
picions and fears of thirty years ago, to his non-Catholic 
friends those same suspicions were their chief cause of 
satisfaction. ‘To them the Baron had broadened out 
Catholicism into a faith and a religion that had em- 
braced them all. He had been a Catholic, indeed, 
that had never been denied; but his Catholicism, 
whatever his practice, was at heart of that universalistic 
type which transcended mere dogma, and went ‘beneath 
the formularies of any single creed. ‘The publication of 
The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism, by a 
few simple sentences, has changed all that. It has now 
become definitely clear, what his most intimate friends 
never doubted, that however the Baron delighted in 
groping, however independently he wrote or spoke, 
however much he sympathized with, quoted with 
approval, at times echoed in his own words, writers of 
very different schools, at heart he never for a moment 
wavered in his loyal faith in, and devotion to, the Church of 
his birth, in whose bosom he lived, and prayed, and died. 
It seems needful to emphasize this point at the outset 
in any attempt to form an estimate of the Baron, of his 
mind and its peculiar working. For even his greatest 
admirers will admit that the working of his mind was 
peculiar; so peculiar that, though his written works 
have been well received and, contrary to his own ex- 
pectation, have well repaid publication, one might ques- 
tion how many of his readers have really read them through. 
It is not only that his language and expression are diffi- 
cult; that his sentences are at times all but hopelessly 
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entangled, that he invents words to suit his purpose and 
gives to others meanings entirely his own. The very 
working of his mind séems often to go backward, to pause 
and step aside, like one who at sight of some new picture 
first steps back, and then examines it from various angles, 
to get a better idea of the whole. Moreover, his philo- 
sophy, such as it is, is peculiarly his own ; he belongs to 
no school, he owns no system, he is not Aristotelian or 
Scholastic, yet neither is he Platonist, Augustinian, 
or Kantian. He is a combination of the two, rationalist 
and visionary at once; and that often when, to the 
ordinary mind, a combination of the two would seem 
impossible. “Either ... or’, the trained philosopher 
or theologian is inclined to exclaim; the Baron ignores 
the exclamation, pursues his own way unheeding, with 
the result that the more precise thinker is inclined to 
condemn him as one who has replied: “Neither... nor”, 

Clearly such independence, or individuality, such 
disregard, however unconscious, of those who might have 
the right to be regarded, lays an author open to much 
misunderstanding. On the one hand those of his own 
faith, at all events in the days when there was much dust 
in the air, could not always be sure what the Baron did 
actually hold, and he seldom chose to enlighten them ; 
instead, by playing with the liberal writers, by en- 
deavouring to translate Christianity into their language, 
inevitably he fell under more suspicion. On the other 
hand those who were “carried away by every wind of 
doctrine” hailed this seemingly new maker of new 
formulae as a veritable prophet in Israel. ‘There wasa 
longing for reunion in Christendom ; here was one who 
seemed to be able to bridge every gulf, to speak in 
language that could be approved by all, Catholic and 
Protestant, rationalist and unbeliever. He had probed 
beneath the creeds, and even beneath the schools of 
philosophy ; he had found a common ground for them 
all; differences, under his guidance, could now be 
considered little more than individual points of view, 
which, compared with the main issue, were indifferent. 

Such, in great measure, would seem to have been 
the secret of the Baron’s undoubted influence, and the 
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reason for the efforts that have been attempted since 
his death to make his teaching more precise than he him- 
self ever tried, or cared, or was able to make it. Never- 
theless, that such a role was utterly alien from the Baron’s 
ambitions no one who knows anything of him can doubt. 
It is true he was for ever boring beneath the surface, 
examining old and seeking to lay new foundations ; 
still he was very clear that no bridge could span the gulf 
between truth and falsehood, faith and unbelief. His 
effort was, not to unite the two, but to find the element 
of truth that might be common to both. He made 
use of whatever light he might gain from the study of an 
Eucken or a Lyall; but it was only, in the end, to make 
more clear, to broaden out, the faith which he held, not 
that he might show the two were one. From first to 
last he was a simple child, who delighted to discover how 
the mechanism worked, play’ ing with his toys even though 
they were two-edged swords, and sometimes, as in one 
tragic instance, handing them on to others in utter 
ignorance of the harm he might be doing. In the same 
sense, especially in the first decade of this century, he 
was more influential than he knew, more, perhaps, than 
he wished to be; he probed and speculated for the 
sheer delight of it, he ended sometimes in darkness, or 
what seemed to others to be doubt, or in conclusions 
which, though he did not know it, were incompatible 
with the faith he professed. “To him these endings were 
no more than personal and temporary, reflections left 
as it were in suspense, perhaps to be further investigated 
later; he did not see that their expression would be 
taken by others as the final decision of a made-up mind. 

But there were other traits in the Baron which con- 
tributed not a little both to his being misunderstood 
and to his being somewhat falsely estimated. For 
instance, to take but one of these, he was singularly 
wanting in a sense of humour ; or rather he was wanting 
in a sense of English humour, “for that he had a humour 
of his own, especially a certain irony in dealing with his 
critics, a certain power of reducing a whole discussion 
to absurdity by a single bland remark, those who knew 
him can bear abundant witness. When he entered his 
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study and settled to his work he left humour outside the 
door ; with true German thoroughness he must concen- 
trate upon his task, and no light thoughts must be 
allowed to distract him. ‘To find a semblance of a joke 
in his voluminous works one would have to search very 
far; even his letters—yes, even his letters to young people 
—are for the most part so solemnly solemn that one may 
wonder how he won and kept the affection of so many 
who loved him. In consequence—for this is the in- 
variable fruit of a lack of humour—the Baron, with 
all his undoubted humility and simplicity, seemed not 
seldom to lose his sense of proportion, to take himself 
and his conclusions far too seriously. Sometimes he 
did not see the significance of what he said; some- 
times he would take as a new discovery what to others 
was little more than platitude ; sometimes—and this is his 
nearest approach to a joke—he would utter a fallacy which 
anyone but he at the moment could expose, and which 
he himself in less hasty mood would have repudiated. 
But when we have said this, we have perhaps said 
enough to prepare the student of von Higel against 
the pitfalls into which, if he is not forewarned, he might 
easily be tricked. ‘There are times when, if we would 
treat the Baron fairly, he must not be taken au pted de la 
lettre. ‘Though he wrote in the language of philosophy, 
he was not, and did not claim to be, a philosopher ; 
more than once he expressly wrote that when his con- 
clusions seemed most clear, then he instinctively sus- 
pected them. Instead he was, first and all the time, 
a student of religion. If the definition of theology be 
accepted, fides quaerens intellectum, then the Baron was 
a theologian ; in all his writing, even when he tends to 
chafe at dogmatic bondage, or when he makes light of 
theological dicta, there is never any trace of lessening 
of faith, On the contrary, in some of his speculations, 
when he seems to be wandering he knows not where, he 
will often pull himself up and pronounce his emphatic 
belief in God, in the supernatural, in the working of faith 
and grace, in Christ his Lord, in the Church, in the 
Sacraments; and this is the more marked the nearer 
he comes to the end. But unfortunately he had been 
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trained in no school. He was a theologian but he did not 
think as a theologian; he thought as one who had not 
learnt the marked difference there is between theology 
and philosophy. ‘This seems true whether we consider 
the Baron as dogmatist or mystic. In both there are 
the same limitations; he believes, he enquires, he 
compares, he speaks in a strange language, he concludes 
in the mind of philosophy; in dogma, where he feels he 
needs it, he corrects himself by means of his faith, in 
mysticism he leaves the most careful student in some 
doubt how far he believes in it at all. 

With all this in mind, allowing the margin for ab- 
stractions and meanderings which he claims for himself, 
making less account of certain generalities which come 
from wide reading rather than deep thinking, it should 
not be difficult to form an estimate of the Baron’s mind. 
First and foremost he had a horror of what we may call 
lethargic faith. If faith was what it was, acceptance of 
a glorious truth beyond the reach of ordinary man, then 
it was the duty of every believer, at once his duty and 
his one intellectual satisfaction, to know that truth as 
intimately as lay within his power. And not only know 
it but live by it, live by it with the whole man; not 
only by being virtuous, but by that wholeness of life 
which makes a man perfect as his heavenly Father is 
perfect, and which renders him, not merely a sleeping 
partner in the Church, but an active member of the 
mystical body of Christ. He discusses various philo- 
sophies; usually in the end, if he differs from them, 
it is because they conclude in speculation and no more, 
because they are barren in practical results. He may 
himself be accused of too much speculation ; he promptly 
replies, as if this were an absolute test, that all he has to 
say applies to, and is illustrated in, the life of “any poor 
laundry-girl . . . or any lowly farm labourer, or black- 
smith, or miner’. On this account he would not, and 
could not, tamper with the accepted Christian, Cathol 
moral standard; whatever else he might discuss, in this 
he was intransigent. “As to ethical problems,” says 
one who knew him well (M. D. Petre), “he allowed no 
possible change of outlook.” 
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With the life of faith so paramount, we are not sur- 
prised to find the Baron ever welding together, as it 
were, the natural and the supernatural, the temporal 
and the eternal. He had no sympathy with that per- 
spective which saw death at the end of one life and the 
beginning of another entirely different ; for him, very 
really, to live was Christ and to die was gain. 

Only an Eternal Life already begun, and truly known in part 

here, though fully to be achieved and completely to be under- 
stood hereafter, corresponds to the deepest longings of man’s 
spirit, touched by the prevenient Spirit, God. 
So he wrote in one place; and when he contrasted his 
own Church with any other, when he deliberately pre- 
ferred the Catholic and Roman faith to any form of 
Protestantism, it was because he saw this “fruit” in and 
from her teaching, more than he could find it in any 
modern substitute. Protestantism, he seemed to say, 
may have produced a striking natural man, but it has 
done it at a great price. It has done it at the loss of the 
supernatural, it has sacrificed the eternal for the tem- 
poral, it has made man according to the standard of 
other men, which other men may judge and see, it has 
not considered man on his higher plane, as he stands in 
the sight of God. That, it has said, in effect, is man’s 
own affair, not the affair of religion; and because it 
has said that, in practice if not actually in word, in the 
opinion of the Baron Protestantism in every form, as a 
religion, has failed. 

Naturally, beginning from this first principle, and 
quite definite orientation, the Baron was drawn to the 
study of mysticism. Not that he himself was a mystic 
or that he paid much attention to the researches of others, 
the loose way he used mystical terms and phrases, what 
may be called the grammar of the subject, shows that 
here as elsewhere he preferred to go his own way. It 
was not so much the fact as its significance that inter- 
ested him. What did mysticism imply? What good 
would be drawn from it? What light did it throw on 
faith and life? The Baron studied mysticism with 
this end mainly in view, and he found himself only the 
more convinced by his researches of that innate know- 
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ledge of God which lies behind all his religious philosophy. 
Whatever may be alleged against individual mystics 
by psychologists, by psycho-therapists and others, this 
nevertheless remains: that the greatest mystics were 
among the sanest and most practical men and women, 
that in their ordinary active lives they proved them- 
selves to be among the greatest, and yet that when they 
were most themselves they were most conscious of the 
reality and presence of God. Apart from the details 
of their lives, what have they meant to the world? 
The Baron answers, with a sort of triumph, that they 
have meant “a resuscitation of religion, as by far the 
richest, the most entrancing and emancipating fact and 
life extant or possible anywhere for man”’, 

When, then, we come to the fundamental thought of 
von Hiigel, everywhere we are brought up against his 
firm faith in the reality of God, known and unknowable, 
personal, inclusive of the human sense of that word and 
in some sense far transcending human understanding. 
God is true, God is holy; infinite, almighty, perfect, 
and on that very account to all but Himself incompre- 
hensible, omnipotently and essentially good and therefore 
by no possibility the source of evil; whatever paradoxes 
men may urge, the Baron in the end, like Juliana of 
Norwich, falls back upon the fundamental, certain fact. 
Moreover, since God is all truth, he will have no contra- 
diction between science of any kind and the personal God ; 
if a contradiction appears, science must needs reconsider 
its premisses. In more than one place he proclaims the 
necessary narrowness of science which goes its own way 
without reference to God ; on the other hand, he says : 


Take the . . . Spiritual, Personal level as alone ultimate, and 
yet as necessarily requiring, to be truly reached and maintained, 
that the little, selfish, predominantly animal-minded human 
being should ever pass from this his Individualistic plane and 
altitude, through the Thing-and-Fate region, out and on to the 
“shining table-land, whereof our God Himself is sun and moon” ; 
and you will, in time, gain a depth and expansion, a persuasive 
force, an harmoniousness and intelligibleness with which, every- 
thing else being equal, the Pantheistic or Agnostic self-renuncia- 
tion cannot compare. 
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We cannot here delay on the Baron’s discussions of 
personality as it is applied to God, or on his defence of 
the Blessed Trinity which, with all its intricacies, is, 
after all, on not unfamiliar lines. It is more instructive 
to study his words on the relation between God and 
man; as we have already seen, as he himself professed, 
it is not in his speculations that his mind is most manifest, 
but in his application of the supernatural to the lives of 
ordinary men. Here at once we are given the key. God 
to the Baron is real, is infinitely real, infinitely real in all 
perfections, and the greatest of all perfections is love. 
But love must give, and infinite love, so far as that is 
possible, must give infinitely ; thus he writes : 


The impulse to give Itself is intrinsic to Goodness, so that God, 
as Supreme Goodness, becomes the Supreme Self-giver. 


This it is that creates the link between Him and His 
creature. 


God is found so lovable and love-impelling, precisely because He 
who has no essential need to be loved by finite spirits, still less 
to attain to self-consciousness by their existence and by His love 
of them— 


—here he alludes to his own reflections on the doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity— 


nevertheless does love them far better than they can ever love 
themselves, and invites their love of Him because it alone is the 
adequate means and end of their happiness. 


This to him, as to others before him, is the sufficing 
explanation of creation. Creation is the love of God 
outpoured—bonum diffusivum sui—the love of God be- 
stowed, the loving of God creating in the beloved a 
craving, from its very nature, to give back that love. 
And the giving back of love can be no more nor less than 
the fulfilling of that purpose for which love made it. 
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Each soul [he says] is doubtless intended, from the first, to express 
a particular thought and wish of God, to form one, never simply 
replaceable member of His Kingdom, to attain to a unique kind 
and degree of personality ; and though it can refuse to endorse and 
carry out this plan, the plan remains within it, in the form of 
never entirely suppressible longings. 


Here comes his teaching on divine co-operation and grace. 
The natural craves for the supernatural, which of itself 
it cannot reach ;_ the divine comes down to it, co-operates 
with it, by its co-operation puts the natural upon another 
plane. While the natural has full credit for its act, yet 
no less does the working of God, with it and in it, make 
it supernatural] ; the act is fully of both, the freedom is of 
both, not alongside of one another, but in the one same act. 

This leads the Baron to a declaration which those who 
knew him would say was a confession of his whole spiritual 
life ; that is, his humility in the consciousness of creature- 
hood, his spirit and attitude towards prayer. 


We men [he says] need God much more than, and very differently 
from, the way and the degree in which God needs us. God is the 
Absolute Cause, the Ultimate Reason, the Sole True End and 
Determiner of our existence, of our persistence, of our nature, of 
our essential calls and requirements. God is all these things for 
man. Man is not one of these things for God. Man comes to his 
true self by loving God. God is the very ocean of Himself—of 
love—apart from all creation. Thus the positions between God 
and Man, and between Man and God, are entirely uninter- 
changeable. Hence the most fundamental need, duty, honour 
and happiness of man is not petition, nor even contrition, nor 
again even thanksgiving ; these three kinds of prayer which indeed 
must never disappear out of our spiritual lives; but adoration. 


We might leave the Baron there, as he was often to be 
found, especially in his later years, absorbed in this 
adoring prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. But per- 
haps that would not be to do him full justice. When 
we look at his latest writings we are conscious of an effort 
on his part to make clear a point which, perhaps through 
some fault of his own, has been obscured. Even to-day, 
though the Baron has been dead some ten years, those 


who would express his philosophy and theology speak 
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of him as being a Catholic because, on the whole, he 
found it the best thing to be. They imply that it was to 
him a matter of degree ; that he was, as it were, always 
open to further enlightenment, but that, for the time 
being, there he stood. That this was anything but the 
truth the Baron, in his last years, seemed anxious to make 
clear. He had spoken of others with sympathy and 
understanding, he seemed to realize that this had made 
himself misunderstood. But it is one thing to sympathize 
with what one holds to be error, to accept that error as 
truth is quite another ; and the Baron would have himself 
numbered with those 


who managed somehow to combine the deepest sense of the non- 
interchangeableness, of the uniqueness, of the Christian and 
Catholic values at their best, with the hospitable, grateful sense of 
how dear and true and good can be and are the lesser lights, the 
lesser help, which God nowhere forgets to give His children. 


In other words, he almost seemed to say, as if in his 
own defence, though all his life he had been examining 
those “lesser lights”, though he had always been trying to 
utilize those “lesser helps’, yet never for a moment had 
he doubted “the uniqueness”, “the non-interchange able- 
ness”, of the Catholic Church. She stood alone, and 
there was no other beside her; on that very account 
sure of his ground, he had done what he had done with 
the greater confidence; on that account, too, he had 
bent down “‘hospitably, even gratefully”, to others who 
had not what had been given to him, but whom neverthe- 
less his very real and all-loving God had never forgotten. 
So again he puts it in another place: 


It is precisely because I hold Christianity in general, and 
Catholicism in particular, to have a message for all men that my 
conception of them remains large and many-sided, since “all 
men” includes an astonishing variety of aptitudes and needs ; 
whilst the very moment | treat Christianity in general, or Catholi- 
cism in particular, as just one variety of belief established by God 
to run concurrently with the others to the end of time, I cease 
to have any logical reason why I should strive to keep my outlook 
larger than the particular group which now adheres to it presses 
for or readily allows. 
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The Baron would see truth wherever he could find it, 
“in the Hindu temple and the Buddhist monastery’, as 
well as in the mistaken philosophies about him; but 
always there is beneath him the rock of the Church, from 
which he never lifts his feet. 


I believe [he writes] with all my heart, in Theism and its abiding 
importance, in historical and institutional Christianity, and, 
especially, in the great Roman Catholic Church ; 


and there is deep pathos, even while there is almost a chal- 
lenge, in the words with which he concludes the introduc- 
tion to the work he was writing when he died : 


And as with my Mystical Element of Religion, and my Eternal Life, 
I herewith submit also this my study in Religion and Agnosticism 
to the judgment of my spiritual Mother, the Catholic and Roman 
Church. 


Hence we may understand why, as the years flowed on, 
such men as Loisy grew ever more impatient with the 
Baron ; they found that after all he was not the free- 
thinker they had fondly supposed him. Hence, too, in 
the hope of keeping him for its own, the insistence of a 
certain school that the Baron never changed his point of 
view ; the Baron, perhaps, would agree with them, but 
he would ask them to recast their former estimate of him 
in the light of his last declarations. Hence, thirdly, that 
awkward situation in which many admirers of the Baron 
find themselves ; they find that in championing him they 
are championing the cause of the Catholic Church, 
Indeed, perhaps this is the real fruit of the Baron’s life and 
work ; he has won followers from many quarters who, in 
following him, have been led to see more of that Church 
which he loved, and wished to serve. There may be 
many faults to find with von Hiigel and his methods ; 
trivialities made too great, conclusions which are incon- 
clusive, expansions that would seem to lead anywhere, 
historical interpretations that no scholar would admit ; 
but after all has been said, when one sits back and looks at 
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the whole picture, it is remarkable how all these am- 
biguities drop away, and there stands out the consistent 
son of the Church whose only fault, if it was a fault, was a 
craving to use any means whatever to learn more of that 
truth from which he never swerved. 


t ALBan Gooner, S.J. 


NATIVITY PLAYS IN ITALY 


“Quem quaeritis in Praesepe Pastores dicite ? 
Salvatorem Christum Dominum.” 


T= words are the heart of every Nativity play, 
and they carry us back into (the time when, in Italy 
as elsewhere throughout Europe, the Nativity drama 
formed part of the Christmas festival. The earliest of 
these dramas developed in the period from the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, while the Crusades were bring- 
ing the idea of Bethlehem and Calvary so vividly before 
the Christian imagination and liturgical art was bein 
enriched with the beautiful flowering of Christian Latin 
poetry and equally beautiful Plain Song music. This 
marriage of music and poetry lies indeed at the very 
root of our dramatic art; for the liturgical drama was 
always music drama, and the full charm of the surviving 
texts can only be appreciated when we hear the lovely 
melodies to which the words were originally sung. 

‘The ground pattern of every drama was the Easter 
Trope of the dialogue between the angels and the women 
at the Sepulchre and for Christmas; dialogue and 
characters were merely altered to suit the feast. The 
little drama was very simple, generally performed before 
or during Mattins, sometimes afterwards when it became 
part of the Introit to the first Christmas Mass. For it 
veiled figures, or a veiled picture of Our Lady holding 
the Divine Child, were placed on the altar, while nearby 
stood a group of cantors representing the midwives. 
Another group representing the shepherds made their 
entrance from the west door guided by an angel, this 
latter a boy up in the roof of the church; and, as they 
approached, the shepherds sang some such hymn as 
Transeamus usque Bethlehem. Arrived at the manger, a 
dialogue ensued. In this, various passages from scrip- 
ture were quoted, but the essence of it was always the 
question of the midwives, ‘Whom seek ye in the manger ? 
shepherds say,”’ and the shepherds answer, “Our Saviour 
Christ the Lord”. ‘Thereupon the midwives uncovered 
the figures or picture on the altar, saying, “Here is the 
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Child,” and the shepherds announced the joyful news, 
“Christ is born for us, come and adore Him”, after 
which in some places they took part in the service with 
the clergy, especially in the chanting of an antiphon at 
Lauds. Sometimes the altar itself represented the 
manger, even as, for the Easter drama, it represented the 
sepulchre ; but no invariable rule existed either as re- 
gards text or mis-en-scéne, which all varied considerably 
according to local use. In Padua, for instance, the 
manger was set up in another part of the church. Where- 
ever it was, on either side there appeared the ox and ass, 
and their presence was sanctified by the most ancient 
tradition. A thirteenth-century Breviary was only 
expressing the sentiment of a thousand years when it 
exclaimed in one antiphon, “Oh great mystery and most 
admirable sacrament that God should lie in the manger 
between the beasts.” Ancient tradition showed too, 
in the figures of the midwives, who were no mediaeval 
invention, but had come straight down from the second- 
century Protoevangelium Jacobi, well known to Latin- 
speaking countries from translations, and the midwives 
are present in all drama and iconography of the Nativity. 

To mention the Protoevangelium and the midwives 
brings us towards another idea concerning the back- 
ground of the Latin liturgical drama; for though this 
was firmly fixed to the Latin Trope and Sequence, sacred 
drama in itself was no new idea, but had been in use in 
the Church since very early times. Behind the Latin 
drama we have the whole literature of the dramatic 
dialogues, in the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers 
and poets, and these homilies show a cycle of scenes 
dealing with the Incarnation, from the sending out of 
the archangel Gabriel by God the Father to the Flight 
into Egypt, which became the skeleton of every Nativity 
play in both East and West. All through the Middle 
Ages the sung liturgical drama had as a sister art the 
dramatic sermon in which preaching was interspersed 
with songs and dialogue. That some kind of mis-en- 
scéne was used in the sermons is obvious from a passage 
of the Cistercian abbot Guerricus, who says: “Brothers, 


to-day you shall find the Child wrapped in swaddling 
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clothes placed in the manger of the altar.” Homily and 
drama undoubtedly mutually influenced each other ; 
even the Greek homily must have been familiar to many 
Italians, for in Italy more than anywhere the Byzantine 
influence had been continuous, and when the Latin 
drama began to develop no Great Schism had as yet 
divided the churches of Rome and Constantinople. 
Among the Greek-speaking Christians the homily had 
always been extremely important and elaborate; so 
much so that Pope Leo IX remonstrated with the 
Byzantine clergy for the realism of their dramatic 
dialogues, which had scandalized the Papal ambassador 
Liutprando during his visit to Santa Sophia. The first 
Latin dramas, in their stark simplicity, showed very little 
Byzantine influence; they were entirely devotional in 
object and scope. But the background of the homily 
became more apparent when the original little drama 
could no longer satisfy popular fancy and it began to 
expand into a series of scenes recalling the traditional 
Nativity cycle of the homilies and the painters. Then 
we find the Officium Pastorum succeeded by the Ordo 
Stellae or Adoration of the Magi, the drama of the 
Prophets, the Slaughter of the Innocents and the Flight 
into Egypt. With the Procession of the Prophets we 
have a drama which is definitely based on a homily 
formerly ascribed to Saint Augustine. It occupied an 
important place in the Nativity offices, being sometimes 
used as a lesson in Mattins, or, as at Salerno, being moved 
to an independent position at the end of the first Christ- 
mas Mass. 

It was through this homily that the Erythrean sybil 
first entered the Christmas plays, for when the prophets 
in succession had announced the coming of Christ, Saint 
Augustine quoted the famous verses of Virgil containing 
the prophecy of the sybil, and long after the drama had 
ceased to be performed the sybil still appeared in Italian 
Christmas Cribs. This play of the Prophets was evi- 
dently extremely popular. The stage directions describe 
in detail the make-up of each prophet, while Balaam’s 
ass gave rise to one of the earliest comic scenes of the 
liturgical dramas which led, in France at least, to the 
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buffooneries of the Festum Asinorum. In Italy the 
Procession of the Prophets appears, too, fairly early in 
sculpture, not as often, certainly, as the Praesepe or the 
Epiphany, but still in prominent position on such 
churches as Cremona, Ferrara, Modena and Verona; 
and the researches of Monsieur Emil Male have shown 
us the close connection between the homily and drama 
and the plastic arts. In all the Nativity scenes he traces 
certain changes in iconography directly to the influence 
of the plays. There is, for instance, the movement of 
the Blessed Virgin pulling away the covering from the 
Face of the Sleeping Child, a gesture unknown to the 
older Byzantine Nativity tradition, but which runs 
straight through Italian art from Giovanni Pisano to 
Correggio. Another radical change is noticeable in the 
iconography of the Kings, who in Italian Byzantine were 
always represented as three men dressed alike in long 
tunics or mantles, with Phrygian caps or crowns on their 
heads, who approached the manger walking or riding, one 
behind the other, all in the same attitude. Suddenly 
with Giovanni Pisano they begin to act; the first King 
now kneels to offer his gift or kiss the Child’s Foot, while 
the Child’s Hand touches the King’s head in blessing, and 
the second King turns to the third, pointing upwards to 
the star. 

With the Coming of the Kings the dramatic cycle of 
the Nativity made a long step in elaboration. The stage 
directions are precise concerning the Kings themselves ; 
these must be dressed in silk, must walk cum gravitate, 
guided by a light hung from the roof doing duty for the 
star, while they sing the antiphon “O quam dignis”’. 
Though at first the presentation of their gifts had been 
a simple addition to the Oblation of the Mass, it later 
became a separate act, each King being accompanied 
by an attendant, and sometimes one of them had his 
face blackened and talked gibberish to mark his foreign 
origin. The drama of the Kings required quite an 
elaborate mis-en-scéne, different parts of the church 
being used for the various scenes of their journey, the 
visit to Herod, the arrival and adoration at the Praesepe, 
their dream and departure. Above all there was the 
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excitement and interest caused by the psychological 
clash between the attitude of the Kings and that of 
Herod and his counsellors. These two groups were 

resented in clear-cut contrast; in a short time Herod 
—e the stock stage villain, and though the Italian 
plays are more sober than the French, their Herod could 
be quite obstreporous enough! In Padua his part over- 
flowed into Mattins, and after the Eighth Lesson he, 
furore accensus, made a disorderly entry from the sacristy 
with his attendants, untidily clad, carrying wooden 
spears, and while he, cum supradicto furore, proceeded 
to read the Ninth Lesson, the attendants dashed about 
the choir, beating the Bishop and clergy with inflated 
bladders. 

The desire for popular and comic scenes was beginning 
to prove irresistible, especially to a public accustomed to 
the jovial performances of the jongleurs in every fair ; 
and perhaps some of the clergy hoped by means of a 
greater latitude in the sacred plays to provide a counter 
attraction to the public squares. Antics such as Herod’s, 
however, inevitably roused vehement opposition among 
the stricter priests, as also among the more devout of the 
laity; and although the Church authorities of the 
twelfth century had been on the whole favourable to 
the sacred dramas, the following hundred years saw a 
change of attitude. ‘The more reasonable reformers 
seem to have made a real distinction between those plays 
which were performed in a devotional spirit and those 
in which all devotion was hidden in inappropriate 
revels. In 1207, in a letter to the Archbishop of Gniesen, 
Pope Innocent III denounced the licence of the dramas, 
condemning those who took part in them, but a gloss 
attached to the letter later in the century seems to indi- 
cate that the censure was not meant to include the 
Nativity and Easter dramas performed seriously in a 
mood of reverence. Still Innocent’s letter, as it stood 
without the later gloss, must have restricted the plays 
considerably, and it is quite sufficient to explain the 
reason why Saint Francis especially asked the Pope’s 
permission to set up his famous Praesepe at the Hermitage 
Greccio in 1223. To him, as to other mediaeval men, 
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the Christmas Crib was indissolubly connected with the 
Nativity dramas; and popular tradition is mistaken in 
ascribing the institution of the Praesepe to Greccio; but 
it is nevertheless true that Francis took both Praesepe 
and Navitity play and impressed upon them the stamp 
of his own transcendent genius. 

In the strict sense of the word the Christmas ceremony 
at Greccio was not a Nativity drama, and Saint Francis 
on that occasion did not impersonate anyone. In his 
own words, he “desired to represent the birth of that 
Child in such a way that we may see with our eyes all 
that He suffered for lack of the necessities for a new- 
born babe, and how He lay in the manger between the 
ox and ass”. ‘Thomas of Celano rather rhetorically 
describes the alacrity of his friend Giovanni Vellita in 
preparing everything as Saint Francis wished, and how 
Greccio seemed “‘transformed into a second Bethlehem 
during the Christmas Mass”. After reading the Gospel, 
Francis preached to the people a sermon which, like all 
he did, was evidently dramatic in its fervour. He said 
“all kinds of sweet things” about the nativity of the 
Poor King in little Bethlehem, and Thomas says 
especially that whenever he named Jesus or “Bimbo” of 
Bethlehem he made a sound rather like the bleating of a 
sheep, as though he would taste to the full in his own 
mouth the sweetness of those words. And while he was 
speaking “‘a pious man had a marvellous vision, for he 
saw a babe lying seemingly lifeless in the manger until 
the saint approached and woke him out of sleep”’. 

This Christmas of Greccio was the most eloquent, as 
well as the simplest, of Christmas ceremonies, and to 
that handful of Umbrian peasants the Nativity of Christ 
as celebrated by Francis seemed no remote event, but as 
real as the birth of their own children. The Poverello 
gave into the arms of his followers that most precious of 
all babies, the Bambino Gest. ‘The magnitude of the 
gift can be judged of in subsequent art and literature. 
For painters and sculptors, the Son of God became the 
loveliest of earth’s children, while poets sang of His 
Nativity with a homely tenderness unknown before. 
The first dramatic and lyrical results of this new spring 
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of spiritual imagination must be sought for in the songs 
of the Laud singers. Often these belonged to the com- 
panies of Flagellants, enthusiasts of penance who ap- 
peared in Umbria in the middle of the thirteenth century 
led by a hermit fanatic Ranieri Fasani. Disliked at first 
by both the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, the 
Flagellants gradually settled down into more or less 
conventional confraternities, which formed a most useful 
link between the clergy and the bulk of the laity. They 
sought by every means in their power to stimulate 
popular fervour, and the registers of the confraternities 
contain inventories of stage properties used in processions 
and services. In Lent it became customary to give a 
short daily representation of the Gospel, and this was 
not called a play but a “Devozione” or even “Lezione”’. 
Devozioni on different sacred subjects were soon being 
performed in many places of Umbria, the Abbruzzo, 
Tuscany and Venetia. ‘They were dramatic scenes which 
in part supplanted the older Latin drama, in part drew 
upon the latter’s established repertory and often existed 
side by side with it, for the Latin drama was firmly 
established all over Italy, from Sicily and Bari up to 
Padua and Cividale in the north. The Devozione, how- 
ever, had little of the drama’s connection with the 
Office ; it arose and flourished rather with the sermon, 
and how insistently preachers felt the need of illustrating 
their words can even be traced in the habit of sometimes 
letting down from the pulpit a parchment roll on which 
were painted scenes from the life of Christ to be pointed 
to as occasion demanded. The Devozione was more 
persuasive than any painted roll; for it a “talamo”, or 
platform, was set up near the pulpit, and when the 
preacher had finished speaking of some episode it was 
then acted with songs and instrumental accompaniment. 
The collections of Sermonali give a bare Latin skeleton 
of what the preacher said in Italian, but very often they 
give the first verses or sometimes the entire texts of the 
songs which were to be sung, and have also cursory stage 
directions. Each episode was called an act, and dis- 
course and representation succeeded each other. Then 
gradually, no doubt as the dramatic form expanded, the 
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sermon part tended to be shortened, finally to fall away 
altogether, and only the play remained. 

A fundamental difference between the Liturgical 
Drama and the Devozione was, of course, in the language, 
The former was always in Latin, and the latter was 
always in Italian, a transition which came later in Italy 
than it had in France, where songs in the vernacular had 
been interposed in dramas even of the eleventh century. 
At the time of Saint Francis, French and Provencal were 
widely known and spoken in Italy, sung by foreign and 
Italian troubadours; but the Canticle of the Sun and 
the songs of the Sicilian poets who gathered round the 
court of Frederick II in the South were the first com- 
positions of any note in Italian. Following in the steps 
of Francis, however, there came a host of laud singers, 
greatest of all Jacopone da Todi, all composing lyrical 
sacred songs, many of them of exquisite loveliness, com- 
posing, too, dramatic cycles of songs which lent themselves 
naturally to acting in a Devozione. Many of these 
compositions were written on the same pattern as secular 
poetry ; in the Laud there is already the form of the 
Ballata, and the metres used were those in vogue among 
all poets of the time. Music, too, was felt to be in- 
dispensable. The Devozione was sung just as surely as 
was the Liturgical drama, and though the music was 
derived largely from Plain Song we find also melodies 
and phrases and forms of phrase heralding a new develop- 
ment of both vocal and instrumental art. 

In all the Devozioni there is a popular element ; they 
vary according to the provinces where they were com- 
posed, but they are always the work of people who felt 
themselves to be taking part in the life of Christ, to 
whom His Passion was intense personal anguish, his 
Birth acute personal joy. Everywhere there are touches 
sprung straight from the life of the people, as in the 
Abbruzzese Nativity, where so much feeling on the part 
of poet and player went into the representation of the 
poor family overtaken by darkness, cold and need. When 
the shepherds reach the Praesepe, the first thing they do 
is to offer the Madonna their cloaks in which to wrap 
the Bambino, apologizing that they smell of goats, words 
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in which there is all the tenderness of the poor for those 
still poorer. 

Besides all these Devozioni, the century after Saint 
Francis produced two works of supreme importance both 
to drama and painting, the Golden Legend by Jacopo 
da Voragine and the Hundred Meditations on the Life 
of Christ ascribed to Saint Bonaventure. Jacopo da 
Voragine repeats many of the old legends of the ox and 
ass, of the miraculous hay of the manger ; he dwells, too, 
on the legend of the Sybil foretelling the birth of the 
Saviour to the Emperor Augustus, and he gives a graphic 
description of the journey of the Magi which may well 
have served as the guiding text for the great dramatic 
procession instituted by the Dominicans in Milan in the 
fourteenth century. ‘This procession took place all over 
the city, for the Kings set out from the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, and first of all made their way to San 
Lorenzo for the scene with Herod, passing on to Sant’ 
Eustorgo, where they found the Presepio. The stage 
directions especially say that this must be to one side of 
the altar with the ox and ass, and that in it “there shall 
be Our Lord Christ in His Mother’s arms”; then, after 
the presentation of their gifts the Kings moved to an- 
other part of the church for the scene of their dream and 
departure. 

Of even greater importance, dramatically speaking, 
than the Golden Legend were the Meditations. In 
many points they recall the writings of George of 
Nicomedia and Syméon Metaphrastes and the scenes of 
the Byzantine homilies. Nevertheless they are indelibly 
stamped with the originality of Francis; they reflect his 
outlook on the Gospel story; the appeal throughout i is to 
the imagination and the affections, every page is alive 
with gesture, and they read like a series of pictures or 
scenes. The book opens with the old Byzantine episode 
in heaven when Mercy, Justice, Peace and Truth con- 
tend before the throne of God, passing on through the 
sending out of the Archangel to a thoroughly Franciscan 
presentation of the Nativity. It took a long time, says 
Saint Bonaventure, for Mary and Joseph to reach 
Bethlehem, and they were so poor that they travelled 
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like the poorest of merchants bound for the Bethlehem 
fair, and were so often delayed by the way that they 
arrived very late, when every inn was full and Joseph 
could only find a rough shelter outside the city, to which 
he contrived a sort of door. And he was very sad be- 
cause he could not prepare things better, and could only 
throw some straw down on the ground. ‘Then he turned 
and waited. And at midnight the Madonna in ecstasy 
leant against a pillar, and when the Son of God appeared 
she washed Him all over with Her own milk, wrapping 
Him in Her cloak, and laid Him in the manger, and while 
she knelt to adore Him the ox and ass warmed Him with 
their breath. Then the skies were filled with angels 
singing the news of the birth of the “Signore Messer 
Gest: Cristo”, while the shepherds came to adore Him 
too. 

Saint Bonaventure exhorts the Poor Clare for whom 
he was writing to do likewise, and “‘ask His Mother that 
She may give Him to thee to hold and caress within 
thine arms and look well at His Face and reverently kiss 
and be glad of Him”. ‘Then the Meditations go on to 
tell of “Messer Gest: Cristo Piccolino” and how He was 
painfully circumcized, which made Him and His Mother 
cry, but He gulped down His sobs very hard because 
He could not bear to see Her unhappy. Soon He had 
to receive the Kings, and at first His Mother was afraid 
when She saw such a crowd and held Him more closely 
to Her, and because Messer Gest. could not yet talk 
He only looked at the Kings with great benignity, while 
they spoke with His Mother and opened their treasures 
before Him, spreading a carpet for Him to stand on; 
and then He gave them His Hand to kiss and blessed 
them, after which with great gladness they turned away. 

The Meditations were a great popular success and 
before long they were being read all over Europe, a 
source of inspiration to painters and poets alike. The 
author of a French Nativity play says how he took his 
opening scene from them, and this scene in Heaven 
became the stock prelude for many Christmas plays, in 
no matter what language. But the dramatists were not 
only intent to repeat the different incidents of the book, 
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above all they were affected by its spirit. Every man, 
they thought, had the right, as it were, to share in the 
Divine nursery of Bethlehem, and the Nativity plays had 
their nursery scenes, not only with the midwives and 
the bath, but with Saint Joseph lighting a fire and 
warming the milk. And in the numerous sacred cradle 
songs of the time we feel how vividly the singer thought 
of himself as lulling his ““Gesuino” to sleep. If we seek 
for further confirmation of the echo in Italian art of the 
Meditations, it is only necessary to mention the episode 
of the meeting between the Holy Family on their return 
from Egypt with the little Saint John in the desert, and 
how the Children played together, a subject which was 
made into a play in the fifteenth century by Feo Belcari 
and became part of almost every painter’s repertoire. 
Umbria and the Abbruzzi had been foremost in 
producing the dramatic Italian sermon, but it was in 
Tuscany that there developed the specifically Renaissance 
sacred play known as the Sacra Rappresentazione which 
began by existing as the younger sister of the Liturgical 
drama and ended by supplanting both it and the 
Devozione. Perhaps a hint of sermon ancestry persisted 
in Tuscany in the figure of the angel who spoke the 
prologue and epilogue to the play, always on a note of 
edification, and formed a bridge between the drama and 
the mood of the spectators. The Sacra Rappresenta- 
zione repeated all the familiar themes of the older sacred 
dramas; as yet the audience demanded neither novelty 
of subject nor any unexpected excitement of plot; it 
was content with the situations and characters of tradi- 
tion. Actions, motives, characters were seen not so 
much in a horizontal relation to each other as in a 
vertical relation to God. Heaven and Hell as the ulti- 
mate realities were always represented on the highest and 
lowest levels of the stage, and in between them the 
action took place, different compartments of the stage 
being used for different places and scenes, as was the 
international custom of the time. At first the Sacra 
Rappresentazione was performed in some part of the 
church, but without any direct link with the Office ; the 
arrangement was entrusted to a stage manager called the 
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“‘festaiuolo”, who stood on the platform during the 
performance, directing the actors, who were sometimes 
clerics but more often members of a confraternity, or 
boy actors, trained and kept for this purpose by one of 
the great guilds. 

The Florentines were soon in request all over Italy 
for their skill in arranging Sacre Rappresentazioni, 
famous above all for the mechanical devices with which 
they decked out their plays. The more flowers and 
lights there were for heaven and the more smoke and 
grimacing figures for hell the better pleased the audience. 
The “festaiuoli”, too, early varied the entrances and 
exits of their actors by letting them down from and 
drawing them up to the roof; and for this purpose 
Brunelleschi invented a decorated framework called a 
“mandorla” which served as a lift! The connection 
between stage managers and artists continued all through 
the Renaissance, and the greatest painters thought it in 
no way beneath them to design sumptuous court Trionfi 
and Sacra Rappresentazioni. Carpaccio has kindly shown 
us exactly what a building looked like when prepared for 
a performance, mandorla and all; but numberless other 
pictures show the influence of the plays in their arrange- 
ment of figures and scenes. When he painted the 
Riccardi chapel, Benozzo Gozzoli surely was recalling a 
famous Florentine Nativity and Epiphany drama, which 
included a great procession and gave work to the city 
for months. Perhaps, indeed, Lorenzo il Magnifico had 
an economic end in view when he encouraged the plays 
so warmly, and did not do it only, as Macchiavelli com- 
plained, in order to distract the peoples’ minds from 
politics! Lorenzo and his scholarly friends were all 
composers of Sacre Rappresentazioni, which the Medici 
children helped to act; and the Nativity play of the 
fifteenth century was full of the sights and sounds of 
Florence and the surrounding country. 

The shepherds are no longer those of Palestine, but of 
the Apennines, and they drop their traditional names of 
Achiel, Stefano and Randello to become Nencio, Bobi 
and Randello, whose talk is of the homeliest. After the 
annunciation by the angels in the fields, Nencio refuses 
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to start until he has had some breakfast, and the situation 
is complicated by his small son, Nencietto/ who refuses to 
be left behind, and even the dogs have to go too. So 
Nencio takes a sack of wood as his gift, and ,Bobi several 
cheeses and some chestnuts, while Randello, who is the 
musician of the party, plays the bagpipes and sometimes 
has a flute to offer the Bambino. But before they reach 
the grotto the shepherds have adventures and may meet 
the devil, who tries to stop them. When they finally 
arrive at the Praesepe, Saint Joseph accepts the cheeses, 
but will only take two, which he says are quite sufficient 
for the needs of so small a family. In Italian plays Saint 
Joseph always appears as the benevolent Father of a 
Family, almost as the benevolent “Padrone” receiving 
Christmas or Easter gifts from his peasants. There is 
never any accent on the old Byzantine theme of his 
doubts of the Blessed Virgin, a scene which seems to 
have offended Italian taste, for it is only found in more 
northern plays of the same period. After their adora- 
tion of the Child the shepherds leave the grotto and 
generally meet the Kings. The midwives, with their 
children Abramo and Samuelino, are on their way to 
Herod’s palace, and this produces an animated street 
scene, for the respective mothers have a heated dispute 
and one accuses the other of having her child covered 
with a rash. Then in the wake of all these personages 
there comes sometimes a crowd of beggars who are 
known by the characteristic Franciscan name of 
“Poverelli di Cristo”’. 

Another scene which became classical in Nativity plays 
was that of the inn. Here popular fancy soon filled out 
the few bare words of the Gospel. The tavern of the 
Renaissance is a hospitable place, where everyone laughs 
and jokes and discusses their affairs with true Tuscan 
wit, so that it is small wonder if the host has neither 
time nor attention for two insignificant needy travellers. 
All over the country these plays went on; what was per- 
formed in the cities was copied more simply in the villages, 
and to this day has lingered on in certain rather remote 
popular celebrations. Another very famous place for 


plays was Aversa, down in the south. Here sacred and 
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profane elements became inextricably mixed, for local 
custom admitted a gypsy to tell the Bambino’s fortune 
while she presented Him with a pot of honey, and though 
the gypsy never made her way into the pictures, many a 
painter hung a charm against the Evil Eye round the 
Bambino’s neck! The Neapolitan plays for the 
Epiphany and Holy Innocents were as riotous as any of 
the French Mystéres; indeed the Neapolitan titles of 
“Monarca de’ Matti” and the “Vescovello” recall so 
closely the Feast of Fools and the Boy Bishop that one 
can only suppose the northern revels had become well 
known there during the period of the Angevin rule and 
that the tradition lasted on. 

Although on the whole the Sacre Rappresentazioni of 
Italy were quieter than the French plays, still the profane 
and comic elements were sufficiently strong to scandalize 
many of the stricter spirits, and ecclesiastical disapproval 
was continually flaring up. Sant’ Antonio, the great 
archbishop of Florence, anticipated Savonarola in con- 
demning the plays. ‘Though one Russian bishop, who 
came for the Council of 1439, describes with admiration 
an Annunciation drama which he saw in the church of 
that name, another eastern writer was shocked by the 
realism of the Italian dramas and lamented that the 
sacred plays had not continued within the Office “‘as Our 
Lord has left it to us”. Did he realize that by this time 
the Italian sacred drama had followed the same curve as 
the older dramatic homilies of Byzantium? Rather later 
a very elaborate Nativity play was designed by Begarelli 
in Modena, when everything was on the grandest scale 
with “much fine music”. But the older people com- 
plained against the licence and depravity of the youth 
of the day, and apparently the matter came to the ears 
of Saint Charles Borromeo, who was then busy reforming 
his diocese and resolutely opposing plays of any kind. 
Already the Council of Bale had devoted a session to the 
consideration of what could or could not be allowed in 
church, and the whole devotional atmosphere of the 
Council of Trent and the Counter Reformation was 
against the Sacre Rappresentazioni. ‘These had become 
too much embued with the spirit of the Renaissance ; 
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in Florence it was no unusual thing for pagan myths and 
political skits to be performed as interludes between the 
acts of the drama. With the other arts the plays too 
had suffered a general secularization, utterly unsuited to 
their original character. But apart even from these 
moral considerations it had become obvious for practical 
reasons that a church, with its architectural limitations, 
was no longer suited to elaborate scenographic perform- 
ances aiming at realistic effects. ‘The inordinate love of 
the Florentines for fireworks had caused several bad fires 
in the churches during the later Quattrocento, consider- 
ably frightening the clergy, so that more and more the 
Sacre Rappresentazioni were held in a cloister or hall. 

Again there was no fixed line of demarcation ; con- 
ditions varied from place to place. But even when the 
nativity plays were driven from the church, the centre 
of them remained, for that was the Christmas Crib. 
During the centuries when the drama had flourished in 
the church there had been no need for the Crib as we 
know it. ‘That had been part of the play, but when the 
plays ceased then it was that the Presepio group developed 
with all its attendant figures until the Neapolitan Presepi 
of the eighteenth century, with their innumerable 
characters, recalled in miniature the scenes of the earlier 
plays. Nativity plays were still acted, especially in the 
south, but definitely severed from connection with the 
church; then in enchanting if self-conscious form the 
whole cycle reappears in the works of the eighteenth 
century Jesuit Father Giuseppe da Patriagnano, who 
wrote his Christmas plays under the genial nom de 
plume of Signor Presepio Presepi. But these are beyond 
our scope; in Italy as elsewhere, the golden age of 
Nativity dramas is first of all in the mediaeval Liturgical 
dramas, then in the popular Devozioni and Sacre Rappre- 
sentazioni of the early Renaissance, when the play was 
still a devotion, and actors and audience alike felt them- 
selves to be journeying to Bethlehem, and at the manger 
to be looking on the new born babe, the Hope of all the 
world, 

Nesta DE RoBEck. 
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———— of a century, more or less, have 
sunk into the past since Scenes of Clerical Life 
revealed an unknown but forceful writer who obviously 
entertained no great liking for the clergy, and yet could 
write with sympathy and understanding of them ; and 
the Scenes themselves relate to a period at least twenty 
years prior to the time when they were given the per- 
manence of print. So we are close upon the century of 
those incidents in the fictitious careers of the Reverend 
Amos Barton and the Reverend Edgar Tryan, which 
the genius of George Eliot imagined and made real; 
and centenaries, though why they should be remains an im- 
penetrable mystery, are kept now as they never were before. 

To the modern world Evangelicalism does not appeal 
as an attractive form of religion ; and even when George 
Eliot wrote its force was largely spent. It seems to have 
been a somewhat eclectic creed, as Newman describes it, 
“made up of the fragments of religion which the course 
of events has brought together and has embedded in it, 
something of Lutheranism, and something of Calvinism, 
something of Erastiasism and something of Zuinglianism, 
a little Judaism, and a little dogmatism and not a little 
secularity, as if by hazard”’.* It was precisely that 
ingredient of “not a little secularity” that has given 
Evangelicalism its niche in the literature of the period. 
To the more earnest evangelicals, most of the pleasures 
of life were taboo, but all of them seem to have been alert 
to “the tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell”, and none 
banned the pleasures of the table. They lived strenu- 
ously, and they lived well ; they despised neither wealth, 
the reward of their labours, nor the amenities of life, the 
normal concomitants of wealth. But their theological 
creed! Its final resolution, as Newman adds, was in 
rationalism ; and as he prophesied, the floods of rational- 
ism have risen and swept off the face of the earth its 
disjecta membra. Yet the evangelical clergy, although 
they have vanished from the modern world as completely 
as though they had never been, still live, and live vividly, 


*Essays Critical and Historical, i, 295. 
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in the pages of books, and still exercise a queer fascination, 
even over readers to whom their creed and their outlook 
are antipathetic. They verge very nearly upon the 
absurd ; and yet they are attractive and engaging figures 
in our literature. It would be a pleasure to meet them 
in the flesh and to exchange ideas with them. But they 
are as extinct as the dodo; and no Amos Barton, no 
Edgar Tyan, will ever cross our path. 

Our interest at the moment, however, is not directed 
to them as individuals or, indeed, as types, but to their 
parochial activities. ‘Their lines were cast in the midst of 
a faithless generation. “The Church of England,” cried 
Dr. Arnold, “no human power can save.” Events 
falsified his prophecy ; but his words betray the serious- 
ness of the situation. He was, it is true, thinking of the 
Establishment, and of the political movement against 
spiritual monopolies. But the “march of mind” was in 
full swing. How was the “foolish church, chattering, 
parrot-like, old notes of which it had forgot the meaning”’, 
to stand up against the enthusiasm of that march? Not 
the intelligentzia only, perhaps not the intelligentzia so 
much, sent its quota of recruits to the ranks of the 
marchers. We must not forget that even the vicarage 
in the vicinity of Crotchet Castle was threatened and 
Dr. Folliott’s domestic comfort imperilled by it; and 
we may venture to sympathize with the reverend gentle- 
man’s lack of patience with the “march of mind”’. 


Here has my house been nearly burned down, by my cook taking 
it into her head to study hydrostatics, in a sixpenny tract, published 
by the Steam Intellect Society, and written by a learned friend 
who is for doing all the world’s business as well as his own, and is 
equally well qualified to handle every branch of human knowledge. 
I have a great abomination of this learned friend; as author, 
lawyer, and politician, he is triformis, like Hecate: and in every 
one of his three forms he is bifrons, like Janus; the true Mr. 
Facing-both-ways of Vanity Fair. My cook must read his rubbish 
in bed ; and as might naturally be expected, she dropped suddenly 


fast asleep, overturning the candle, and set the curtains in a blaze. 


Mr. Brougham, Peacock’s moral and political Jack of 
Dover, and the “great sophist” of Newman’s Tamworth 
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Reading-Room, had founded the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge in 1827 with the object of issuing 
treatises on scientific subjects at a low price for the 
benefit of those who could not afford a teacher ; and an 
ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge became a 
badge of respectability. The evangelical clergy, though 
indifferent to the claims of literature for its own sake, 
and mainly interested in blowing, what Anthony Froude 
calls, their “light-froth”, acquiesced in the spirit of the 
age so far as to provide for their humbler parishioners 
the means of self-improvement. Parochial libraries 
obtained a vogue in days when books were dear, wages 
low, and reading popular. Carlyle was quite in the 
fashion when he wrote: “The true University of these 
days is a collection of books.” Every parish with a 
zealous clergyman in charge sought to establish its “true 
University” in the Carlylean sense. So we find George 
Eliot’s Reverend Amos Barton meditating fresh pastoral 
exertions on the morrow, when “he would set on foot 
his lending library” ; and the “new Paddiford Lending 
Library” actually in being, under the patronage of the 
Reverend Edgar Tryan. 

The evangelical ladies of Paddiford are presented to 
the reader, waiting for the hour of tea in Mrs. Linnet’s 
parlour, and engaged in the task, not too exacting for 
general gossip, of covering with black canvas the books 
destined to repose, for brief intervals let us hope, on 
the library shelves; and Miss Pratt, sister and house- 
keeper of a local doctor, herself “the one blue-stocking 
of Milby”, plays the part of literary critic, and gives 
the ladies the advantage of her opinion on the volumes 
before her. 


“Tt is a most admirable selection of works for popular reading, 
this that our excellent Mr. Tryan has made. I do not know 
whether, if the task had qeen confided to me, I could have made a 
selection, combining in a higher decree religious instruction and 
edification with a due admixture of the purer species of amuse- 
ment. ‘This story of ‘Father Clement’ is a library in itself on 
the errors of Romanism. I have ever considered fiction a suitable 
form for conveying moral and religious instruction.” ... “One 


’ud think,” said Mrs. Linnet, . . . “there didn’t want much to drive 
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people away from a religion as makes ’em walk barefoot over 
stone floors, like that girl in Father Clement—sending the blood 
up to the head frightful. Anybody might see that was an 
unnat’ral creed.” “Yes,” said Miss Pratt, “but asceticism is not 
the root of the error, as Mr. Tryan was telling us the other 
evening—it is the denial of the great doctrine of justification by 


faith.” 


Miss Pratt had made her modest contributions to 
ephemeral literature ; her little work, De Courcy, or the 
Rash Promise, a Tale for Youth, was described by ‘a very 
clever writer in the Crompton Argus’, who seems to have 
written with his tongue in his cheek, as “the light vehicle 
of a weighty moral”. But the apostolate of the press is 
not a discovery of to-day ; it is not even an importation 
from America. It was at its zenith a century ago. Religious 
stories had a great vogue, even before Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne, and the literary market, concerned 
to meet the popular demand, teemed with them, 
Evangelical and Tractarian, by authors unknown to fame, 
most of them with only the slightest pretensions to 
literary merit, but all of them in their measure not only 
interesting, but valuable, as a permanent record of the 
more subjective aspects of an age remote and alien. 
Unhappily they have all vanished into the limbo of 
forgotten things, together with the antimacassars and 
the horsehair furniture and the kmnick-knacks of the 
Victorian era. It would be a joy to discover and to 
explore that limbo. But perhaps our discoveries would 
not compensate us for the travails of our search. In 
one of his essays Mr. Birrell refers to a volume with the 
title The Enemies of Books. He mentions fire and water 
and worm, but he does not mention war. To fire and 
water and worm the present generation would add war, 
not thinking of Louvain and the libraries ruthlessly 
destroyed, but thinking rather of the pathetic piles of 
books pulped to produce a supply of paper for future 
use. Much nineteenth-century theology suffered that 
fate. Perhaps too the disappearance of the religious 
novel is thus to be explained. 

I wonder whether, if one entered a bookseller’s and 
ordered Father Clement, the bookseller, however zealous 
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and anxious to oblige a customer, would be able to 
procure a copy. The copy that lies before me as I write 
once graced the sixpenny shelf in a nondescript shop, 
offering for sale a curious medley of old-fashioned and 
inartistic furniture and of forlorn and uninviting books. 
At once the memory of the ready purchaser reverted to 
a collection of early and middle-nineteenth century 
novels, bound in a uniform binding of faded purplish 
cloth. “In the course of my long life,” writes Thomas 
Mozley in his Reminiscences, “I cannot have read more 
than a dozen novels. Newman devoured them; so did 
Whately ; so did Christie ; so, I think, did all who would 
be worth mention in my time.” Newman devoured 
them; the collection referred to above remains to 
represent his lighter reading during his Oxford days. 
It includes a copy of Father Clement ; and that copy has 
on its fly-leaf the inscription “J. H. Newman, Oriel 
College, 1831”, and on the back of the cover, stamped 
in gold letters, “J. H. N., Rednall”. The title page 


reads as follows: 


FATHER CLEMENT ; 
A Roman Catholic Story 


BY 


Grace Kennepy, 
Author of “The Decision’, ‘‘Dunallan”, etc. 
Sixth Edition 
EDINBURGH. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM OLIPHANT. 
MDCCCXXVIII. 


Underneath the frontispiece, which represents a priest, 
robed in black, standing in a pulpit, and another in 
white kneeling in front of a large crucifix together with 
a number of the faithful, there is the inscription, “Drawn 
by Grace Kennedy”’. 

About Grace Kennedy the Dictionary of National 
Biography gives us a little information, drawn from a 
short account prefixed to her collected works. It seems 
that she was born in 1782 at Pinmore in Ayrshire, but 
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lived for the greater part of her life in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh ; that she was religiously brought up by 
a pious mother, and took a great interest in the education 
of children, for whom she wrote a number of tales 
published anonymously ; and finally that, having enjoyed 
uninterrupted health until 1824, she then fell ill, and 
died on 28 February, 1825. 

It is an interesting coincidence, though without any 
significance, that the writer of this article was a certain 
Dr. Greenhill, one of a group of men who hovered 
uncertainly on the fringes of the Oxford Movement, 
and lived in close contact with the leaders, but yet, 
so far from being swept along by them, remained to all 
appearances unaffected, except perhaps indirectly and 
remotely, by their influence. One of Arnold’s pupils 
at Rugby from 1828, until he matriculated at Trinity 
as a Commoner in 1832, Greenhill subsequently kept 
up a correspondence with him, and some of Arnold’s 
letters to him are preserved in Stanley’s Life—the 
majority under his own name, but two addressed “to an 
old pupil”. As a doctor living at 91 High Street and 
practising at Oxford from 1839 to 1851, he was a church- 
warden at St. Mary’s, with Newman until 1843 as his Vicar; 
he belonged to the Theological Society of which Newman 
and Pusey were the moving spirits ; he is mentioned in 
Church’s Oxford Movement—as one of the “younger 
Liberals”, who wished the Proctors to veto the proposed 
censure of Tract 90; and as a “xiberal” he came into 
contact with Jowett, and remained a friend of his until 
his death in 1894. 

Miss Kennedy’s tales number seven in all, six published 
between the years 1821 and 1824, and the last, Philip 
Colville, a Covenanter’s Story, in which she tried to give 
a more impartial account of the Covenanters than 
Scott did in Old Mortality, left unfinished at her death, 
posthumously. Their authorship was not acknowledged* 
until they appeared in a collected edition at Edinburgh 
in 1827, which contained a short biography. This was 


reprinted at Brussels in 1836, and a German translation 


* But the Christian Observer observed in March 1826 that Father Clement 
was “generally attributed to a lady in Scotland, lately deceased”’. 
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was published at Bielefeld in 1844. On Father Clement 
Dr. Greenhill remarks : 


The latter is the book by which she is best known. It is a con- 
troversial tale, but it was written with an evident wish to state 
fairly the doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
even while the authoress strongly disapproved of them. It reached 
a twelfth edition in 1858, and was translated into several European 


languages. 


The scene of the tale is laid in the north of England, 
and the date is 1715. It can scarcely be said to have a 
plot. In fact, what plot it has is subsidiary to the long 
and prosy religious discussions in which the characters 
indulge at the slightest provocation. Sir Herbert 
Montague, Presbyterian, occupied Illerton Hall with 
his wife and four children, * maa Adeline, Rowley, 
and Maude. Lady Montague is the daughter of a 
Protestant father and a Catholic mother, who abandoned 
her ancestral faith, and she herself has been brought up 
asa Protestant. Her cousin, Mrs. Clarenham, a Catholic, 
recently widowed, lives at Hallern Castle in the vicinity, 
with her son Basil and her two daughters, Maria and 
Catherine. When the story opens, Basil Clarenham has 
just returned from a five years’ absence abroad, during 
which he has completed his education, accompanied by 
his tutor, a young man of foreign appearance, Mr. 
Dormer, who is in reality Father Clement, a Jesuit. 
Father Clement has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Elliston, or Father Dennis, also a Jesuit, as chaplain at 
the castle. Friendly relations exist between the cousins 
in spite of religious differences. ‘The chaplain at [llerton 
Hall is a clergyman of the Church of Scotland named 
Dr. Lowther ; and the story resolves itself into a spiritual 
duel between him and Father Clement for the souls of 
the young people, Father Clement exercising a slight 
influence over the Montagues, and Dr. Lowther gaining 
an ascendancy over the Clarenhams. 

Father Clement, however, is not a true son of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, inasmuch as he allows his human feelings 
to colour his interpretation of the rigid obligations and 


duties imposed upon him by the fact that he belongs 
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to the Society of Jesus. Of the two Clarenham girls, 
Catherine is to enter a convent at the end of a year. 
She is a mystic and an ascetic; but her mysticism is a 
matter of imagination, and her asceticism a pose ; and there 
is about both a touch of absurdity, which makes the 
reader feel that she is a rather foolish and misguided 
young woman. Her sister, Maria, is of quite another 
calibre ; she has obtained possession of a Protestant bible, 
and having read it as the word of God, and the sole 
vehicle of revelation, she has lost faith in the Church, 
and has come to disbelieve many essential doctrines. 
This puts her in an embarrassing situation, since she is 
informally engaged to Edward, the son of Sir Thomas 
Carysford of Carysford Park; and according to the 
terms of the will of her uncle, General Clarenham, she 
is to be married to him when, but not before, she comes 
of age, and incidentally inherit a large fortune, on con- 
dition that both he and she declare themselves Roman 
Catholics. 

The inroads of heresy upon the Clarenham family 
make Father Clement feel that the situation has gone 
beyond his control ; and consequently he rides over to 
Carysford Park to consult Mr. Warrenne, otherwise 
Father Adrian, who happens to be “superior over all 
the Jesuit priests in that part of England”. In Mr. 
Warrenne we meet the typical Jesuit of fiction—hard, 
unfeeling, adroit, devoted, and unscrupulous. He does 
not show Father Clement much sympathy, but sets 
himself at once to save a desperate situation. On his 
departure Father Clement receives his instructions in 
cipher: Basil Clarenham is to be hurried off on an 
important mission to the court of the exiled king, perhaps 
even to Rome ; and his mother is to be prepared to receive 
from Rome a ’ dispensation from the clause in General 
Clarenham’s will, in which it is laid down that Maria 
must be of age before the marriage takes place, together 
with an admonition to hasten the marriage. 

After the departure of Basil, the Clarenham ladies, 
frightened by the conduct of the English troops quartered 
in Hallern village, seek refuge at Carysford Park. This 
is a ruse on Father Adrian’s part to get them into his 
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clutches, for they are left in ignorance of the fact that 
the troops are on the point of departure. While they 
are there, they learn that the rising has been suppressed, 
and that Basil is in Rome on business important to the 
English Catholics. Moreover, Father Adrian receives 
from Rome a papal ee enabling the marriage 
to take place at once. Of this dispensation Maria refuses 
to avail herself, and further declares herself unable to 
fulfil her uncle’s will, since she cannot any longer profess 
to believe firmly in the doctrines of the Church. Father 
Adrian then bases his hopes on bringing about an 
alliance between Edward Carysford and Catherine, 
who, in default of Maria, would inherit under the will, 
but in this he is baffled, as Maria and Edward remain 
loyal to each other. Undeterred by this disappointment, 
he improvises another scheme. As Catherine’s confessor he 
encourages her religiosity, and at the same time flatters 
her vanity with the suggestion of her becoming Lady 
Abbess of a convent, founded with the money that has 
passed into her possession, in the neighbourhood. 

The Clarenham ladies return home, and the inter- 
course with the Montagues is renewed. Mrs. Clarenham 
is overwhelmed with anxiety for Basil; and Father 
Clement, gnawed by secret doubts against the faith, 
begins to fail in health. The conversations frequently 
turn on the subject of religion, and he takes part in them. 
One evening Ernest Montague, on his way to Hallern 
Castle, falls in with Ainsworth, Basil’s confidential 
servant who had gone abroad with him, and learns that 
Basil is in a prison of the Inquisition at Rome because a 
New Testament, “with the prohibitory mark of the 
Holy Office upon it”, had been found in his apartment, 
and he had declared that the Romish was “the most 
corrupt of Churches professing Christianity”. In a 
conversation between them, both Father Clement and 
Ernest come to realize that they both know Basil’s peril, 
and as a search-party breaks into Father Clement’s room 
he hands over to Ernest a paper that will secure Basil’s 
release. It would take too long to follow the rest of the 
Narrative in its details. Ernest, however, eventually 
obtains Father Adrian’s written promise to obtain 
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Basil’s pardon, and in return he himself undertakes to 
surrender the paper to him immediately upon Basil’s 
return home. 

Father Clement and Ernest become fast friends, but 
the health of the former visibly declines day by day. 
In his illness and approaching death the interest of the 
story centres, and as he draws near to the grave he is 
revealed, although he is not conscious of it, as a Calvinist, 
a Bible Christian, for the two terms are regarded as 
synonymous, preaching to his people “only the simple 
powerful truths of the gospel”. He receives the last 
Sacraments, however, but while they are being admin- 
istered Basil Clarenham enters the room. To the question 
of Father Adrian about the faith in which he died, 
he answers: “I die the most unworthy—the lowest, 
the least profitable of all—yet a member of the one 
true Church—saved only by Christ”. And, refusing to 
be more explicit, he dies. 

Before a week has elasped, Basil abjures the faith, and 
a little later Maria follows his example. Catherine, on 
the other hand, professes herself “a humble member 
of the Church of Rome’’, inherits her uncle’s fortune, 
endows a convent, of which in course of time she becomes 
the Lady Abbess, and lives happily—the first of saints 
in her own opinion, but in that of Father Adrian the 
most easily managed of all his tools. In spite of her 
lapse into heresy, Maria becomes the bride of Edward 
Carysford, and in spite of Father Adrian brings much 
happiness into her new home. 

One striking feature of the story is that all the 
characters, with the exception of Father Adrian—and 
he, though harsh and domineering and an intriguer, 
is by no means a villain, are presented in a most attractive 
light. Both parties act with perfect sincerity and in 
the full spirit of their respective religions. Hence the 
results, consequent upon their actions, whether good or 
bad, must be ascribed not to the character of the 
individuals responsible for them, but to their creeds. 
Thus the authoress hopes to let her readers see the 
principles of Catholicism and Presbyterianism respectively 
working out their practical effects in circumstances that 
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give no initial advantage to either side. She is obviously 
determined to be scrupulously impartial and absolutely un- 
biased. Let this be accounted to her for righteousness ! 

But having said this, we may venture to state our case 
against Miss Kennedy—and incidentally against many 
controversialists since her time. Dr. Greenhill solemnly 
asserts that the book “was written with an evident wish 
to state fairly the doctrines and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church”. Could Dr. Greenhill really have 
meant this? Miss Kennedy may well have had the 
wish, but it is not very evident, and she certainly did not 
take pains to make it effective. Her knowledge of 
Catholicism is on a par with that of the author of a 
nineteenth-century didactic treatise, Near Home; or 
Europe Described, of which the following is a toothsome 


morsel : 


Q. What is the religion of the Italians ? 
A. The religion of the Italians is Roman Catholic. 


Q. What do Roman Catholics worship ? 
A. Roman Catholics worship idols and little bits of bread. 


Q. Would not God be angry if he knew that Roman Catholics 
worshipped idols and little bits of bread ? 
A. God is—very angry. 


Miss Kennedy, it must be admitted, had not the 
foggiest notion of what the Catholic Church taught 
and practised. It would be idle, though amusing, to 
collect all the errors into which she falls. As samples, 
it will be enough to mention that for her the seal of 
confession does not seem to exist, and to quote the form 
of sacramental absolution which she, in all seriousness, 
gives : 


God forgive thee, my brother: the merit of the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of blessed Saint Mary, always a virgin, 
and of all the saints; the merit of thine order; the strictness of 
thy religion, the humility of thy confession, and contrition of thy 
heart ; the good works which thou hast done, and shalt do for the 
love of Christ—be unto thee available for the remission of thy 
sins, the increase of desert and grace, and the reward of ever- 


lasting life. Amen. 
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But apart from, and beyond, her lack of knowledge 
of particular doctrines and practices, the Church, as a 
whole, seems to be to her a terra incognita, as unknown 
as the sacred city of Lhasa to the European traveller. 
Hence she has no sense of proportion ; she writes of things 
of which she is completely ignorant ; and so we need not 
be surprised to find that he exaggerates the trivial, 
and minimizes the momentous. Everything on her 
canvas is out of perspective, because she does not allow 
for the effect of atmosphere; and by atmosphere we 
mean the ethos of the institution which she is attacking. 
In this respect she is the counterpart of the Scottish 
enthusiast who, on returning from a football match in 
which a Catholic team had been defeated, remarked : 
“Man, there'll be sad groanings at the Vatican this 
night.” She likewise seems to think that every event has 
its repercussions at the Vatican. In an article on Didactic 
Fiction in the Christian Remembrancer for January 1842 
the writer made the pathetic comment that Father 
Clement must provide entertainment to Dr. Wiseman 
and his coadjutors. Certainly the writer was not far from 
the truth. 

Newman uttered words of true wisdom when he 
wrote in a paper on General Religious Knowledge, 
included in the Idea of a University. 


Half the controversies which go on in the world arise from 
ignorance of the facts of the case; half the prejudices against 
Catholicity lie in the misinformation of the prejudiced parties. 
Candid persons are set right, and enemies silenced, by the mere 
statement of what it is that we believe. 


The historical significance of Father Clement will be 
realized when we learn that twelve editions of it appeared 
in a little more than thirty years. Its vitality may be 
gauged by the fact that somebody thought it worth 
refuting in 1848. The Rambler, in June of that year, 
announced the publication of An Answer to Father Clement 
by Timoleon. Who Timoleon was I have not been 
able to discover, and his Answer I have not seen. Dr. 
Greenhill describes it as “somewhat flippant and 
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offensive”, but admits that it “corrects some mistakes’’. 
One ought not, of course, ever to be offensive in 
controversy ; and yet Timoleon’s flippancy may well 
be pardoned, for Father Clement provokes merriment. 
And Dr. Greenhill’s admission about “some mistakes” 
is, to say the least, naive, seeing it would have been a 
herculean labour to correct them all. But the fact 
remains that the Tractarian leaders, still more the rank 
and file, phenomenally ignorant of Catholicism at first 
hand, ak never having enjoyed the privilege of personal 
intercourse with the Catholic clergy, gathered their 
impressions—and distorted impressions they were—from 
Father Clement and from books of a similar calibre; 
and that when they crossed the border they entered 
as strangers into a strange land. 

It would be an interesting study, if it were possible 
on a large scale, to trace the effects of controversy upon 
the minds subjected to its influence. Probably we should 
find that its effects were largely negative ; that it destroyed 
existing beliefs, but did not substitute in their place 
the beliefs that the controversialist hopes to inculcate. 
Thackeray may be taken as an example of the destructive 
effects of controversy ; he came away, so it is related, 
from one of Newman’s Lectures on Anglican Difficulties 
exclaiming : “There are only two realities—Rome and 
Babylon, and I belong to Babylon.” Newman’s eloquence, 

lainly, had carried him along a certain way, and then 

d left him suspended in mid course. Another attendant 
at this same course of lectures, a lawyer, found himself 
in a similar predicament; he had learnt “to despise 
Popery, but at the same time to feel that the Church 
of England is no church at all”, and he came away 
“disbelieving everything”. 

Of Father Clement, although he makes no reference 
to it in any of his written works, Newman used to say 
that it was thought too liberal in his Oxford days, because 
it held out a hope of salvation for the dying Jesuit. 
But its delineation of the system, of which he was the 
representative, however sympathetic it is in its treatment 
of persons, undoubtedly in many cases had the effect 
intended by its author. Thus Mr. Philip Gosse, the 
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naturalist, tells us that the reading of the book gave his 
father the strong abhorrence of Rome that remained 
with him until the end of his life. But there is evidence 
to show that this was not the inevitable result. Some- 
times it had the effect opposite to that intended by the 
author. To give an instance: Mr. C. Kegan Paul, the 
publisher, who had been an undergraduate at Oxford 
in the years following the going out of 1845, and was 
subsequently Conduct* at Eton, became a Catholic in 
the seventies. He had read Father Clement as a child, 
and he relates that it would have done much to make 
him a Catholic if he had had anyone to guide him; 
and his reasons were such as these: that the account of 
the Protestant Church before the Reformation was too 
evasive and too fatuous for him to accept for a moment ; 
that the practices of piety, held up to scorn in the book, 
seemed to him meritorious, or at least innocent ; that the 
priest, in so far as he had Protestant leanings, was leaving 
the more for the less worthy cause. So an indelible im- 

ression remained, and in due season the result followed. 
But there is another and a more striking instance. Dr. 
Gore, whose long and distinguished career has just drawn 
to its close, relates in a fragment of autobiography 
how he, brought up in ordinary old-fashioned English 
Church ways, having never heard of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and knowing nothing of Catholicism, “except as 
a strange superstition called Popery”, read, when he was 
eight or nine (i.e. about the year 1861), a book by a 
Protestant author about the conversion of a Catholic 
priest, and learned for the first time of confession and 
absolution, of fasting, of the Real Presence, of the 
Devotion of the Three Hours, of the use of incense, 
and of much else. And the result, instead of being 
what it ought to have been, was that (to use Dr. Gore’s 
own words) “I felt instinctively, and at once, that this 
sort of sacramental religion was the religion for me”. 
The book that brought about this momentous result 
was, of course, none other than our old friend Father 
Clement. Truly, if Protestantism had an Inquisition, 
and if it fulfilled the functions such as she ascribes to 


* Etonian for chaplain. 
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the Holy Office, Miss Grace Kennedy would have 
languished long in its prisons in reparation for her 
misdirected zeal. 

But the moral of this lengthy, perhaps too lengthy, 
disquisition, for it has now reached its climax, and it has 
a moral, may be packed into a few words. Controvers 
is a risky weapon to wield, especially when the bende 
that wield it are inexperienced or inexpert, since it has 
a recoil, and that recoil may easily work havoc in the 
ranks on whose behalf it is employed. In Culture and 
Anarchy Matthew Arnold informs us that “the Oxford 
Movement was broken, it failed ; our wrecks are scattered 
on every shore”. When he says that the Oxford Move- 
ment was broken and failed, his meaning, of course, 
is that Oxford disowned it, and that the ungrateful 
University drove out the sons whom she had nurtured, 
and whose ambition it had been to repay their foster- 
mother for the benefits they had received at her hands. 
And among the wrecks he includes Newman and those 
who went with him. But the real wrecks of the Oxford 
Movement, its most pathetic figures, are those who, 
like Mark Pattison and James Anthony Froude, were 
caught in the recoil, fell out of the ranks, and never took 
up arms again, never again found a sure foothold upon 
the battlefield of thought. It is one of the tragic ironies 
of life that all movements and controversies have their 
Pattisons and their Froudes, that the triumphant 
controversialist, while he convinces many, almost 
inevitably unsettles some. The balance of gains and 
losses—that balance who shall strike? The truth is 
at all costs to be defended. That is a manifest and 
elementary duty. And sometimes offence is the most 
effective means of defence. But when the defender 
takes the offensive, let him look to his arms; and let 
him adopt measures to neutralize the recoil. That 
too is a manifest and elementary duty. 

Henry TRistTRaM. 





THE NEGLECT OF LANGLAND 


[‘ his essay on the author of Piers Plowman, included 
in his volume on Mediaeval Religion, Mr. Christopher 
Dawson declares that Langland has never received the 
attention he deserves. 


He is [he says] little read, and those who read him seldom 
realize his true greatness. It is a reproach to modern England 
that when every minor poet has been edited and re-edited to 
satiety, and when the classics of foreign literature are to be found 
on every bookstall, this great classic, which is one of the landmarks 
of English literature and English religion, should be inaccessible 
to the ordinary man except in abridged or incomplete forms and 
that the only standard work on the subject should have been 
written by a foreigner. And this reproach ought to be felt by 
Catholics before all others, since for them Langland’s poem is a 
part of their special heritage. Here is the Catholic Englishman 
par excellence, at once the most English of Catholic poets and the 
most Catholic of English poets: a man in whom Catholic faith 
and national feeling are fused in a single flame. 


A challenge of that kind demands attention. The 
neglect alleged cannot be denied, but the reasons for it, 
when these are examined, may prove instructive. Especi- 
ally is it desirable to discover the cause of this neglect on 
the part of the poet’s co-religionists. ‘They at least, one 
might expect, would assert his claims, and the fact that 
they have not done so would seem to point to the need 
for some readjustment. 

It would be idle to pretend that prejudice has been 
created by the fact that Langland has fallen into the 
hands of the scholars rather than into those of men who 
would have called attention to his literary and religious 
value. It may not be in his favour that he is associated 
in our minds with examinations in Mediaeval English, 
but the question is, precisely why this is the case. How 
comes it to pass that his genius has been unabie to get 
through the barrage of etymological criticism and pro- 
claim itself to the world at large ?. ~The elucidation of the 
text by Professor Skeat and others, instead of contributing 
to his unpopularity, should have served to rescue him 
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from obscurity. Once more it is on Catholics that the 
charge falls chiefly. 

It is too late in the day to account for Catholic in- 
difference to one whom Mr. Dawson has described as 
“perhaps our greatest religious poet’, by reviving the 
accusation of Lollardy. It would require an ingenious 
mind to discover traces in his writings of the heresies 
associated with Wyclif’s name. ‘The satire at the expense 
of churchmen in which he indulged is no more indicative 
of essential disloyalty than the criticism of popes and 
cardinals in the Commedia incriminate Dante. We can 
make allowance for the feelings provoked by the ecclesi- 
astical corruptions of the time without permitting them 
to dull our appreciation of a poem so rod interpretive of 
the Church’s ethical and social teaching as The Vision of 
Piers Plowman. 

We may indeed question Langland’s literary artistry 
and assert that the absence of those qualities which make 
Chaucer readable has condemned him to remain com- 
paratively unknown. It is true that he has little sense of 
form. ‘Though the unity of his work has been shown to 
be greater than was once thought, his discursiveness is 
certainly an obstacle to the average reader. And we 
are free to admit that there are long passages in which the 
mediaeval habit of elaborating tortuous allegory has a 
disastrous effect on the modern mind. But if The 
Ca terbury Tales are free from these defects it must be 
admitted that the pronouncedly religious character of 
Piers Plowman should give the Catholic, as such, an 
interest in that poem which he cannot find in the bulk of 
Chaucer’s work. The deep religious feeling evident in 
T he Harrowing of Hell should be held as fair compensation 
for the artistic mastery displayed, say, in The Prioress’ 
Tale. 

We may gain some clue to our problem if we consider 
the range of the mediaeval mind as compared with that 
of our own day. We have become a race of specialists, 
and this characteristic has not been without its effect 
on the poetry produced in modern times. Even our 
Catholic poets do but give us broken lights of the Whole. 
We need not doubt that as background to all they write 
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is that objective Reality disclosed by Revelation, but a 
wind has ruffled the waters of their minds and the 
reflection is seen only as a number of unconnected flashes 
of truth. If the wind were to subside we might find that 
the Whole was there, but it is not apparent, and to 
discover it we must fit their inspirations together as in a 
jigsaw puzzle. It does not come from the creators’ 
hands as an all-embracing vision. In the Middle Ages 
men were not afraid of portraying the universe. The 
stage of the Mystery and Miracle Plays didit. ‘The three 
tiers of this humble contrivance covered a field as wide as 
that of Dante’s masterpiece. Heaven and Hell were no 
mere implicit assumptions but were set forth with naive 
realism, balancing between them the picture of our 
earthly pilgrimage. That background has almost faded 
from Chaucer’s work. In his concentration on the 
present world he may be considered the first of the 
moderns. But in the work of his contemporary, deriving 
directly, we may suppose, from the popular plays of the 
period, the old tradition is preserved. The introductory 
lines of Piers Plowman give us the cosmic setting that had 
been made familiar. The poet, dreaming by the brookside 
among the Malvern Hills, beholds a vision wherein figure 
“a toure on a toft”, interpreted later as the abode of 
God, and “a depe dale binethe, a dongeon there-inne”’, 
which is understood to represent Hell. And between 
these we see the “faire felde ful of folke” which we 
recognize as our earth. The scale of the poem may be 
measured likewise by the figure of Piers, for that name 
covers both the conquering Son of God before Whom the 
barriers of Hades give way and the humble peasant who, 
before he goes on pilgrimage, must plow his half-acre. 
Faulty as the drawing may be in places, the fact remains 
that it is a full-length portrait of Him who is both Son 
of God and Son of Man. The poet took upon himself 
the task of expounding in his rough, alliterative verse 
and in varied imagery the whole creed. Langland 
represents an age when the whole of life with its varied 
interests and activities could be viewed sub specte 
etermttatis. Religion offered a standpoint from which 
the entire human pageant could be overlooked. In 
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intention if not in actual achievement his work is epic, 
This is the quality which modern Catholic poetry his 
lost. That great vision of the Whole possessed by the 
thirteenth century and given undying form in Dante, 
though fading, was still powerful enough to inspire this 
fourteenth-century writer. But he was the last English 
Catholic poet to attempt its expression. It is this fact 
which has caused critics to class him with the great 
Florentine. Piers Plowman, says Mr. Edward Hutton in 
his Franciscans in England, “may stand as a vision, though 
not as poetry or a work of art, beside the Divine Comedy”. 
M. Jusserand used similar language. 

he simplicity of such a conception as that indicated 
is beyond us. The complexity of our time has rendered 
the task of unification one with which contemporary 
genius is unable to cope. As Mr. Alfred Noyes has 
recently pointed out : 


The values in which the former greatness of art and literature 
resided have refused to abide our question. They cannot exist in 
a society which has lost the simple power of direct vision. 


Unfortunately even those of the Faith have suffered. 
And that fact accounts in some measure for the failure to 
appreciate Langland. He belongs to a past that seems 
irrecoverable. But is it irrecoverable? According as 
we answer that question shall we judge the advisability 
of studying him and thus bringing religious poetry back 
to its earlier tradition. 

Reference has been made to the alleged relationship 
between the popular religious plays of mediaeval times 
and the work of our poet. ‘The theory that this relation- 
ship was close, first put forward by Professor Skeat, seems, 
both from internal evidence and from the fact that 
Langland must have been familiar with these productions, 
undeniable. In any case what we have in Piers Plowman 
is something addressed to the understanding of un- 
sophisticated folk. Both the language and the matter 
recall Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. So close is the con- 
nection that Mr. Bernard Lord Manning in his valuable 
little treatise on The People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif 
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(Thirlwall Essay, 1917) even suggests the possibility of 
actual derivation. 


In the dream of a puritan preacher [he says] reappeared the 
vision of the fourteenth-century clerk. The similarity of Piers 
the Plowman and The Pilgrim’s Progress in spirit and thought, in 
the allegory, the imagery, and the very turns of the expression— 
even if there were no direct borrowing, this came by no accident. 
Here is no chance resemblance, but a family likeness. 


We have evidence that Langland’s verse had considerable 
vogue among that class which was responsible for the 
uprising in 1381. The name of Piers Plowman was 
bandied about among the leaders of the peasant move- 
ment as a symbol of their cause. However mistaken they 
may have been in putting this interpretation upon the 
poem, the fact points to popular appreciation. Nor is 
this appreciation difficult to understand. His moralizing 
and his discussion of abstruse theological questions may 
be far from the taste of our newspaper-reading public, 
but that has no relevance in determining their appea! to 
the public of his own day. Pzers Plowman is an pe rath 
illustration of what Mr. Herbert Read has said about early 
English poetry in general. 


We have the fact [wrote that critic in his Phases of English 
Poetry] that the community accepts the poetry, makes it part of 
its life, and hands it down as a lively tradition. Poetry—and this 
is so difficult to realize nowadays—was part of daily life ; it was not 
an esoteric mystery, not something to be hidden in the privacy of 
the library, not cabinet literature, but a social instrument, an 
open celebration, a common possession. 


Even if he had not told us that he lived “in London and 
on London” we might have guessed that Langland had 
the city in his blood. His is a crowded stage. Wherever 
we go with him we are thronged by pilgrims, merchants, 
lawyers, friars, and beggars of all kinds. He is at home in 
the fair and the alehouse. And this actual contact with 
the commonalty made him to a remarkable degree the 
mouthpiece of popular sentiment. In all expressions 
of opinion on the questions of the day he will be found, 
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as M. Jusserand has declared, on the side of the English 
commons. In every important respect he is the typical 
Englishman of his time plus genius. 

And it would seem that it is just this contact with the 
open-air life of average folk that poetry needs for its 
resuscitation. It has lost full-blooded vitality not onl 
because it has ceased to acknowledge the robust F aith 
of the past but because it has lived in coteries and con- 
cerned itself more with technique than with the matters 
which occupy the minds of ordinary people. Culture 
has been more in evidence than virility. Siti. commalees 
critical habits have too often inhibited the poet’s inspira- 
tion. And the remedy? There seems no better answer 
than that given by the writer just quoted. 


How can the modern poet [asks Mr. Read] in face of a hostile 
world, and with his doctrine of sincerity, find a means of reconciling 
his world and his art? How can he once more assume his function 
as the explorer and the educator of human sensibility ? It seems 
that there is only one ideal solution : it is that the poet should enter 
again into the first phase of the historical development of poetry, 
and become the insidious inspirer of a fresh communal poetry.... 
The only literature which is at the same time vital and popular is 
the literature of the music-hall. I am not going to suggest that 
such literature as it at present exists is in any sense poetry. That 
would be a perverse and snobbish attitude. There is no poetry 
in “Tipperary” and “Keep the home fires burning”—there is 
only sentimentality. But it is just a possibility—and no more 
than a possibility—that the music-hall song and its allied forms 
—music-hall patter and revue libretto—contain the germ of a 


new popular poetry. 
The difficulty of applying this to religious verse is not an 


intrinsic difficulty but is due to the circumstances of our 
times. After all, they were the Mystery, Miracle and 
Morality Plays which took the place, in the Middle 
Ages, of the modern music-hall. Even in the twentieth 
century, Everyman has been found capable of filling a 
popular theatre. 

t cannot be denied that Catholic poetry has shared the 
defects that have been pointed out in modern verse 
generally. The Catholic Revival. deriving its chief 
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impetus from Oxford, percolated but slowly into the 
lower strata of national life, and it has remained, so far 
as its chief exponents are concerned, associated with a 
culture that is apt to err on the side of “preciousness”. 
Much may be said in favour of Patmore’s resolve to 


Be dumb, 
Or speak but of forgotten things to far-off times to come. 


Such an attitude, when the subject of one’s song is a 
Faith which has been discarded by the majority of one’s 
fellow-countrymen, is legitimate. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be said to promise a very robust type of poetry. We 
have yet, it would seem, to reach the social levels at which 
Bunyan and Cobbett spoke. The associations of our 
cloistered verse still further enable us to explain the 
failure to appreciate a poet so little connected with the 
schools as Langland. 

But perhaps the most cogent explanation of his neglect 
is to be found in the particular manner of our approach 
to the Middle Ages. The revival of interest in that 
subject was due, as everybody knows, to the Romantic 
Movement. Scott’s glamorous knights and the legend 
of a clean and merry England reflected in the pages of 
William Morris afforded a welcome relief from the drab- 
ness of an industrialized age. And with this reaction 
against the ugliness of a country ambitious of becoming 
“the workshop of the world” went a desire to escape as 
far as possible from the dominant puritanism in which 
the industrial class found a congenial religion. It was a 
magnificent opportunity for the rediscovery of Chaucer, 
and the opportunity was not lost. The very fact that 
he could be safely relied on to affront “‘the Nonconformist 
conscience” was arecommendation. Catholics and those 
who assumed the Catholic title found a riotous joy in 
emphasizing those values which Victorian England was 
determined to suppress. If Industrialism went hand in 
hand with Total Abstinence, and Capitalism made a 
hero of the steady workman and frowned on all sorts of 
dissipation, then it was deemed high time that the virtues 
of “cakes and ale and dancing on the village green” 
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should be sung. ‘That the Church, under certain circum- 
stances, permitted drinking, gaming and fighting was 
defiantly proclaimed to a world that pinned its faith to a 
programme of “peace, retrenchment and reform”. Echoes 
of this tradition among Catholics are still vibrant, and it 
is easy to see that the spirit of the reaction did not 
increase interest in a mediaeval poet who, on more than 
one count, was comparable to Bunyan. Langland empha- 
sized just those qualities of sobriety and industry which 
the protest against Puritanism had obscured. His con- 
ception of Christ as a plowman was apt to come as a 
shock to those who had saturated themselves in Malory 
and The Broadstone of Honour. His picture of the 
fourteenth century, as seen from the standpoint of a 
peasant, was disturbing to those who had looked at it 
through Chaucer’s eyes. Langland in fact did not 
confirm the rosy view of Mediaevalism in which the 
Romantics delighted, and it was convenient to forge‘ 
him. But since the initiation of the Romantic Move- 
ment times have changed. The drab Victorian world 
has passed away. The Puritan is on his way to become a 
neo-pagan. A society which has banished the Ten 
Commandments to the same limbo to which Cervantes 
consigned the code of feudal chivalry calls for different 
treatment to that meted out to the prim respectability of 
bourgeois Puritanism. We cannot compete with the 
New Psychology in deriding repressions. Hollywood does 
not need to be reminded that the normal man dances, 
drinks, gambles and fights. And it is Hollywood that is 
determining the tone of the society in which we live. 
The reaction of Romanticism and anti-Puritanism is 
out of date. 

Meanwhile economic changes are bringing into fresh 
prominence the importance of the peasant and the sanity 
of his mode of life. In an age which has learned to be 
sceptical of the Paradise promised by Commerce and 
mechanized Industry the plowman has acquired an 
unsuspected significance. We read Cobbett again and 
applaud his trenchant criticism of “the wen”. As the 
Russian Colossus is reared won the ruins of a peasantry, 
so the Counter-Revolution bases its hopes on the revival 
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of rural life and the substitution of smallholders for the 
proletariat. As far as we can discern its outlines, the 
future will need to emphasize just those ideals for which 
Langland stood. 

A certain type of critic attempted to make capital out 
of the association of Catholicism with the exponents of 
“Merry England”. ‘They tried to show that the mediaeval 
Church bore a suspicious likeness to the less lovable 
aspect of Dissent. Dr. Coulton wrote in “The High 
Ancestry of Puritanism”, included in his Mediaeval 
Studtes : 


A man dissatisfied with the modern world, if suddenly set back 
into his imaginary paradise of the thirteenth century, would find 
himself confronted by a great deal which he specially abhors in 
modern Nonconformity ; and it would, perhaps, grate on him all 
the more for being then labelled with the label of the Church. 


As regards many of the facts which these critics quoted, 
they were right. Their substitution of the Langland 
for the Chaucerian point of view was legitimate. Un- 
consciously, however, in attempting to derogate from the 
dignity of the mediaeval Church they enhanced it. They 
showed that it was not to be identified exclusively with 
the Romantics’ picture, but included other values, ‘The 
point is well put by Mr. Manning in the Study previously 


quoted : 


The romantic and Catholic elements in the mediaeval Church 
[he says] no one to-day is likely to forget, but it is not superfluous 
to recall its evangelical and its puritan qualities, its sanity, its 
common sense, and its rationalism ; to emphasize the fact that not 
only one half of modern Christianity but the whole has its roots in 
mediaeval religion. 


The neglect of Langland has served to obscure this 
important truth. A revival of interest in him would 
emphasize it in a way that is especially desirable at the 
present time. 

STanLey B. James. 








MOTHER MARY POTTER 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone. But 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

—Fohn xtt, 24. 


HIS is the law of all life within the Catholic Church. 

In order to live she must die. This must be so in 
the life of the Church, because it was so in the life of 
her Divine Founder, Our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
supreme revelation of the Christian Religion is that it 
was through the Death and Resurrection of God the 
Son that new life was given to the dying human race. 
Through Our Blessed Lord’s Death and Resurrection 
the new life of Grace, which is nothing less than partici- 
pation in the Divine Nature, was made possible for 
sinful men. From the pierced side of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Catholic Church was born. And the Church, 
born in death, through death alone can live. And 
because it is the law of life within the Catholic 
Church, therefore it is the law of life for all the 
— Congregations and Institutes to which she gives 


This law is vividly exemplified in the life and work 
of Mother Mary Potter, the Foundress of the Little 
Company of Mary. Her life, indeed, can only be des- 
cribed, as St. Paul described his own, in terms of paradox. 
A genuine home lover and home maker, hers was to be 
the life that, more than any other, means complete 
renunciation of home—the life of a Religious. Invariably 
obedient to authority, she yet again and again carried 
her point after facing the opposition of highly placed 
ecclesiastics—a remarkable feat which she achieved by 
her fashion of always regarding her ecclesiastical superiors 
as fathers, and, in the most trusting and childlike way, 
a her views before them until they came to share 

er vision. Apparently condemned, while still in her 
first youth, to a life of confirmed invalidism, making 
her utterly dependent on the care of others, she was to 
be God’s chosen instrument for giving to hundreds of 
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sick all over the world, in her own lifetime and to-day, 
the tenderest care both to body and soul. 

Her father, Thomas Potter, was a Protestant. Her 
mother, Mary Anne Martin, had been received into 
the Church shortly before her marriage. By her mother 
she was dedicated to Our Lady even before her birth. 
She was the youngest of five children and the only daugh- 
ter. As a girl she seems to have been the centre of 
attraction in her home for her brothers and their 
friends, because of her utter unselfishness and the 
unfailing and delicious sense of humour which made 
her daughters, in after days, say that “Mother always 
sees the funny side of things”. To her mother she was 
the object of special care on account of the delicacy of 
her health, and also her special hope and joy, because 
she saw in her, from her earliest days, a child of special 
benediction. This conviction of Mrs. Potter’s was 
shared and strengthened by her friend and counsellor, 
Dr. Grant, the holy Bishop of Southwark. He all along 
realized that the charm which attracted everyone to 
Mother Mary (as we shall call her) in her ordinary, 
happy surroundings was the outward expression of a 
deep, interior life of love for, and union with, Our Lord, 
and that God intended her for something very different 
from a quiet and holy life in the world. So it came 
about that, when Mother Mary was twenty-one, the 
Bishop advised Mrs, Potter to allow her to try her 
vocation to the religious life. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1868, 
Mother Mary began her postulantship at the convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy, at Brighton. On July 3oth, 
1869, she received the religious habit, taking the name 
of Sister Angela. The devotion of the young novice 
made a deep impression on all who knew her at the 
convent, and she was intensely happy in her life there. 
Now came the moment when Our Lord was to draw 
this chosen soul into a deeper union with Himself and 
His Cross, into those deeper secrets of detachment and 
abandonment by which alone could be developed those 
supernatural virtues which were to make her a perfect 
instrument for the vocation which lay before her. 
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On June 3rd, 1870, she left the novitiate, not having 
been admitted to the profession on account of ill health. 
She returned home in a state of complete physical 
breakdown. She was now called upon not only to endure 
physical pain but to make to Our Lord that offering 
which, for the born givers and helpers of the world, is 
such a costly one—the becoming utterly dependent 
on the service of others instead of continually serving 
them. And, worst of all for Mother Mary, the door 
of the religious lifé seemed permanently closed to her. 

Yet this, which must have seemed one of the darkest 
moments of her life, was just the very moment in which 
Our Lord chose to reveal His true purpose for her. 
Faithful in those dark hours, she employed her loneliness 
and seclusion in deepening her prayer and union with 
Our Lord, and thus it was shown to her that, instead of 
being the end of her hopes, her novitiate was not ended, 
but was being continued in a way surpassing all her 
dreams with for novice master Our Lord Himself. As 
Our Lord unfolded His purpose for her, she, with 
complete simplicity, hare all that was passing in 
her soul to the judgment of her confessor. He, after 
having, at least tacitly, approved of what she told him, 
suddenly changed his attitude to her, and, apparently 
losing faith in her vocation, gave her confusing and 
contradictory advice, thus causing her much trouble of 
spirit. But far deeper darkness lay before her—the dark 
night of complete spiritual desolation. Until now, both 
in her years of happiness and in her later days of trial, 
she had been to an extraordinary degree blessed with 
an overwhelming sense of the Divine Presence. Now 
Our Lord completely withdrew that gift. In proportion 
to the wonderful lights and graces which He had 
vouchsafed to her, so was the depth and bitterness of the 
gloom and abandonment now. 

But it was in and through those days of desolation 
that He who had trodden even that darkest way before 
her was teaching her the fundamental lesson of humility 
—seeing things as they really are, namely that she was 
nothing and that God was all. In that moment 
when she was stripped of everything—when her 
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physical health had failed her, when the guidance 


of her director was withdrawn, when the vision of 
her own vocation was dimmed, above all when the 
consciousness of Our Lord’s presence was gone and 
there was burnt into her soul the reality of her own utter 
weakness and helplessness—then was laid the foundation 
of that unlimited confidence in God and, as a result, 
that marvellous degree of co-operation with Him which 
she in later life so wonderfully manifested. In those 
hours of seclusion and helplessness she had learnt the full 
meaning of the truth that she must die in order to live. 
She came to realize that the collapse of her health and 
vocation, which had seemed to be the death of her hopes, 
were just the very conditions of the new life and vocation 
now to be hers. In this utter darkness she had learnt 
that to the soul really surrendered to Our Lord nothing 
—however small—is outside His plan and will: above 
all, that the moment when all things seem wrong and 
disaster appears to be supreme is the moment when 
divine providence is, with utter tenderness, working out 
its most delicate plans. ‘Thus she was able to see the 
relation of every little thing to the great plan, and 
—- every little disappointment and apparent 
saster. 

We ordinary people are either too big for the little 
things or too little for the big things. ‘That is to say 
we are either so limited in our vision that we cannot 
see the bigger plans of God, or else we see the big issues 
and are impatient of the little details by which the 
bigger plan can be achieved. And thus becoming 
impatient of the little things we lose the divine meaning 
of the greater part of our life, for the greater part of 
our life is made up of little things. It is the character- 
istic of the Saints that, in virtue of God’s inner dealings 
with their souls, they hold the big and the little in 
perfect harmony; they always see the little incidents, 
specially the little disasters, in relation to the whole 
great plan of God. That plan was now being worked 
out for Mother Mary during four years of apparent failure 
and disaster. In those years of suffering and seclusion 
Our Lord revealed to her her vocation. How? We 
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have little in the way of written records to help 
us here. But the whole story of her after life gives 
us a key. 

Her devotion to the Mother of God had always been 
deep and tender. Now through union with the heart 
of the Blessed Mother, Our Lord let her into the secret 
of that most terrible form of earthly anguish—a form 
which otherwise perhaps she would not have been called to 
undergo—the anguish of having to stand by, impotent, 
while someone dearer than life is subjected to torture 
and death. 

“‘Now there stood by the Cross of ‘Fesus His Mother.” 

There, surely, was the vision by which Our Lord 
made His plan for her life clear to her. For out of the 
darkness there gradually appeared to her the conception 
of the Institute she was to found. 

What was it to be? An Institute whose members 
were to follow the Mother of Sorrows along the Way of 
the Cross—to take their place beside her on Calvary ; an 
Institute which, in imitation of the maternal heart of 
Mary, would spend itself in ministry to the poor, the 
sorrowful, the sick and especially the dying, but always 
as the result of a life of prayer lived in union with 
the Blessed Mother at the foot of the Cross. So the 
heavy cloud of interior darkness and desolation was 
lifted. God’s plan for Mother Mary was luminous and 
clear. 

In 1874 Mother Mary made her first move towards 
the founding of the Little Company of Mary. She 
appealed for the approval of her Bishop, Dr. Daniell, 
who had succeeded Dr. Grant in the see of Southwark. 
Her appeal met with a complete refusal. Nothing 
daunted, she went to London to seek an interview with 
Archbishop Manning. His reply was uncompromisingly 
stern: “Let Miss Potter return to her mother.” ‘Two 
such rebuffs must have overwhelmed Mother Mary had 
she not passed through her four years novitiate of suffer- 
ing ; all the more because her mother and brothers were 
strenuously opposing her attempt to found a new 
institute. In her state of health it seemed to them sheer 
folly ; so it was—but the folly of the Cross, But in 
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London she met an ally, Father Edward Selley, O.S.B. 
This holy and zealous priest was deeply impressed by 
Mother Mary’s spirituality and felt convinced that hers 
was a true call from God. He introduced her to Bishop 
Bagshawe, then Bishop of Nottingham. He too re- 
cognized in Mother Mary’s inspiration the work of God, 
and, despite distrust and opposition, invited her to come 
and begin her work in his ov 

It was not until 1877 that Mother Mary finally left 
home for Nottingham. She herself tells us that she left 
her home without acquainting her mother with her plans 
or even saying farewell. At Nottingham she was joined 
by four who were to prove her most faithful companions, 
Mother Magdalene, Mothers Agnes and Cecilia and 
Mother Philip. They began in the most absolute and 
literal poverty. ‘The convent of Hyson Green, -the 
“Cradle” of the Institute, was then a half dismantled 
stocking factory, left in a most dilapidated state, in the 
poorest and roughest district of the town. A letter 
written by Mother Philip gives some idea of the priva- 
tions, crosses and results of these pioneer days : 


The Blessed Sacrament was in Hyson Green Convent Chapel 
from the beginning, watched night after night till the workmen 
had finished the alterations by Mother, Mother Magdalene and 
Mother Agnes. .. . The people in the villages close by came 
there for Mass and for the Sacraments. Numbers of children 
were baptized in the font which is now in the church of Hyson 
Green. . . . Persons who had been out of the Church for thirty 
or forty years were reconciled, and Mother walked the streets 
and lanes to bring them back to God. Our beds were sacks of 
straw and our pillows also of straw and our food of the poorest 
and meanest but much good was done through much sorrow and 
many crosses. 


Mother Mary was always daring—and always giving. 
On one occasion during those early days she ordered all 
the food in the house to be taken to a dying boy. When 
the sister remonstrated, Mother’s answer was, “Do as I 
tell you. God will provide for us.” In later days she 
used to say to her daughters: “I intreat you to refrain 


from putting your trust in princes, I warn you that the 
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house which acts with that over-worldly ss 9 that 
creeps into religious houses will fail—and I pray it will.” 
The life of the little community continued thus for five 
years. Then, in 1882, Mother Mary asked leave of 
Bishop Bagshawe to go to Rome to secure the approba- 
tion of the Holy See on her Institute. He at first 
refused on account of her health. But finally he gave his 
rmission; and she went, accompanied by Mother 
hilip and Mother Cecilia. 

After an encouraging audience with His Holiness 
Leo XIII, in which he said to her: “Le porte di Roma 
sono aperte,” came the crucial interview with Dr. Gualdi, 
sent by Cardinal Simeone, Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda. This interview was very 
characteristic of the firm will which underlay her sweet- 
ness and gentleness. Dr. Gualdi told her that there 
would be no use in waiting on in Rome for any form of 
approbation of the Institute, as it would be long before 
the Sacred Congregation could even take the matter into 
consideration. It would be better for her to return to 
England and there await the decision. Mother Mary 
listened respectfully, and then answered quietly but 
firmly that she had risen from a bed of sickness to come 
to Rome for the Church’s approval of this work and the set- 
tlement of the Constitution, and that she could not return 
without this. As she spoke she looked up, fearing that the 
priest would be annoyed at her refusal, but his answer was, 
“*T have brought you this message, but this is another mat- 
ter. We will see what can be done and I will help you.” 
From that moment they were friends, and Dr. Gualdi 
became the first chaplain and confessor of the Institute. 

It was not till April 24th, 1893, that Our Lord, by the 
mouth of His Church, set the seal of approval on the 
work founded in honour of His Mother’s heart. The 
intervening eleven years, during which the little Com- 
munity lived in the Via Sforza, near St. Mary Major, 
was a time of struggle and development, of sorrow and 
anxiety ; but the little plant had taken firm root in the 
soil of the Eternal City. By the time the final approba- 
tion was received, foundations had been made in 


Australia, Ireland and Malta. 
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Meanwhile the work in Rome was expanding. The 
little community had managed to take in two or three 
sick people, and in 1894 they moved into a larger house 
in Via Castelfidardo, which was to be their home for 
another ten years. But Mother Mary had further plans. 
Her great desire was to see the Little Company estab- 
lished in a house which would be truly “Our Lady’s 
Own”, and which should serve at once as a Mother 
House for her daughters and as a hospital for the sick. 
In 1904 a site was purchased near San Stefano Rotondo. 
Once more every sort of obstacle was raised: the site 
was too far from the city, the work would be ruined, the 
necessary money could not be found; even the oldest 
member of the little community protested against the 

roject. Again, the question of the design was disputed. 
Msches Mary wanted a cruciform building with the 
church at the heart. The architect objected that it was 
impossible. Quietly and simply, however, Mother Mary 
won them round to her wishes, and gradually the build- 
ing began to take form. In 1906 Mother Mary and the 
community moved into the Convent wing. Two years 
after, on October 11th, 1907, the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Maternity, the church was blessed. Within a few years 
the hospital wing was added, and with it had come into 
being, on the Coelian Hill, the Calvary Hospital of the 
Little Company of Mary. Here countless souls have 
been nursed back to health, or shepherded into the life 
to come. Princes of the Gheodk priests, students, 
members of the highest aristocracy in Rome, and the 
poorest of the poor are treated there. 

When, in 1913, after years of increasing physical 
suffering but also of increasingly useful work and of ever- 
deepening union with God, Mother Mary herself lay 
there dying she had the joy of knowing that her daughters 
were perpetuating her spirit not only there but in 
England,’ Ireland, Malta, South Africa, Australia and 
North and South America. She was guiding them to 
the last, both those near her and those far away. And, 
as the end approached, that longing for perfection, which 
she had never permitted to be crowded out by the 
pressure of external activity and which she had always 
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held out before them as the one thing necessary, shone 
out more vividly than ever, so that all who saw her were 
conscious of it. 

On Easter Sunday she saw the entire community 
together for the last time. On April 4th she was 
anointed. She was growing rapidly weaker. The 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius X sent her his special blessing. 
On the 7th she was asked, “Would you like to have Holy 
Communion now ?” Most of the professed Sisters were 
present and will never forget the radiant smile with which 
she replied, “Ah, you know I always want Our Lord.” 
On the oth the final change came. She was given the 
last absolution and blessing. There was no struggle, no 
agony; but just before she passed a cry so startlingly 
clear and strong that it rings in the memory of those who 
heard it almost as a far off echo of the great cry from the 
Cross. Her body was first buried in the cemetery of 
St. Lorenzo. But on May 5th, 1918, it was brought back 
to her children and laid to rest in the crypt of their own 
church. 

To-day the Little Company has spread throughout 
the world. It is divided into four provinces: Italy, 
England, Ireland, and Australasia, each with its novitiates 
— splendid hospitals: and, in addition, there are the 
great houses in North and South America which remain 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Mother House in 
Rome. The number of houses is twenty-five, and the 
subjects number 550. Wherever there is a house of the 
Little Company of Mary prayers are daily rising for those 
in their agony. In the Novitiate Houses watches before 
the Blessed Sacrament are maintained daily, and each 
night a sister is appointed to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
and to pray for that intention. 

The most remarkable feature of the Institute is the 
spirit which Mother Mary has communicated to its 
members. Its essence is devotion to and imitation of 
the heart of the Blessed Mother at the foot of the Cross. 
The character of the Mother-Heart is stamped on all its 
activities. For the most notable characteristic of its 
members is their simple, instant readiness to respond to 
any human need to which they may be called to minister 
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—in the very spirit of the natural, swift, unfailing 
response of the Mother to the cry of the children. The 
demands made by the sick and poor, the suffering and 
sorrowful, upon the ministry of the Institute are world- 
wide and ever increasing. It could not be otherwise 
when the spirit of the Institute is such a true expression 
of the heart of her to whom it is dedicated—the Mother 
of Sorrows, the Mother of Pity, the Mother of Succour. 
VERNON JOHNSON. 

















EDWARD BULLOUGH 


6 Bey was something almost meteoric about the 
short brilliance of Edward Bullough’s Catholic life, 
In the eleven years that remained to him after his con- 
version, he had so forcefully identified himself with 
certain aspects of Catholic activity, and was connected 
with so many others, that the sudden extinction of his 
unique and vigorous personality is hard to realize. Yet 
on a retrospective view of his career, his many-sidedness 
and his versatility fall into a unified pattern; he had 
come in the end to know his purpose, and it may surely 
be said that in all essentials he had fulfilled it. Though 
cut off tragically in full maturity, while there was as yet 
no sign of diminishing energy or slackening fervour, he 
left behind him not only the example of a distinguished 
mind and of a fine character, but a record of solid, 
practical achievement. 

Bullough combined the interests of a widely cultured 
scholar with the administrative capabilities of a business 
man. What was unique about him arose out of the 
complete fusion of the two. In a high degree he had 
achieved in his person a reconciliation of thought and 
action, and his almost inexhaustible driving power and 
capacity for work enabled him to yoke them together in 
harness. His singularity in this respect was evidenced 
even in his appearance and in his conversational manner- 
isms. The “tall, spare figure with its grave and kindly 
smile and its air of gracious distinction”,* so well-known 
in its quick, determined movement through the Cam- 
bridge streets, suggested at once the combination of 
reflective abstraction and purposeful activity that lay 
within the man ; and if he stopped to speak to you, it 
was generally with some precise object. His conversa- 
tion was enlivening and stimulating, but always motived 
by some thesis. Small talk was totally alien to his 
character, and one felt that indulgence in it would have 
been disloyalty to his fundamental seriousness. Though 
he was often voluble, and was a fluent and vivid speaker 


*Mr E.K. Bennett of Gonville and Caius College: obituary notice of 
Edward Bullough in the Cambridge Review. 
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in — his seriousness was always perceptible in the 
underlying reticence about himself which was perhaps 
most noticeable when he was being most friendly and 
disarming. ‘This basic reserve—or so it seemed to one 
who knew him only in his later years, and then not 
intimately—limited his social expansiveness, but it was 
also a rock of strength and the source of great power and 
self-control. 

On his father’s side Bullough came of a wealthy and 
capable Lancashire industrial family ; on his mother’s he 
had German-Swiss blood in his veins. He was born in 
Switzerland, at Thun, and received his schooling at 
Dresden. ‘The early foreign influence, combined with his 
mixed parentage, gave to his whole outlook a cosmopolitan 
turn which his devotion to foreign languages could not but 
intensify, and which added piquancy to his personality. 
His mind, however, was far from Germanic, for his whole 
career was, aS it were, a protest against inhumane 
specialization and against an intellectual life divorced 
from actualities. He sought knowledge and experience 
of all kinds, but he also sought, from the start, principles 
of action and co-ordination. From his boyhood he felt 
dimly the necessity for both a diversity and a unity in his 
interests. It was his first groping towards the Chair of 
Italian—and, it may be, towards the Chair of Peter. 

He came up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1899 
at the age of nineteen. His tutor was Mr. J. D. Duff, 
whom he later had the honour of starting upon his 
study of Russian.* Though his schooling had been 
strictly classical, he read for the Mediaeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, as it then was, concentrating upon 
French and German. He obtained his First, and after 
taking his degree in 1902 settled down to coaching, 
supervising and lecturing. At the same time he made 
Opportunity to cultivate his many other interests. In 
his one published piece of self-revelation—the opening 
autobiographical pages of his Inaugural Lecture—he 
speaks of the double intellectual life upon which he 
embarked, and which brought him into the society of 


* As well as being an eminent classical scholar, Mr. Duff is well known 
as a translator of Rostovtzeff and other Russian authors. 
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many different and disconnected academic circles. He 
added Russian and Spanish to his stock of languages, and 
later, just before the War, studied Chinese carefully for 
two years. Art and Aisthetics he referred to as his 
hobby, but in 1906 he started a course of lectures on 
Histhetics, which, though doubtfully regarded at the 
time, were justified by success; and he continued to 
give them, to the great stimulation of his hearers, almost 
to the end of his life. His connection with Art studies 
in Cambridge was unbroken and took many forms. 
Before the War he acted as secretary to the Board of 
Architectural Studies and successfully guided it through 
the difficulties of its early years. Later he was Secretary 
to the Faculty Board of Fine Arts, as well as to that of 
Modern Languages, and an elector to the Slade Pro- 
fessorship. He was undeniably a man of taste and 
ye mag and could conduct an Italian tour with 
abounding enthusiasm and knowledge. But his ap- 
proach to beauty was intellectual rather than emotional, 
abstract rather than visual, and his esthetic theorisings 
were not always to the complete satisfaction of his 
colleagues. Aisthetics led him on to Psychology. For 
several years he worked in the Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory, and between 1907 and 1921 he published a 
series of elaborate and important articles on the subject. 
He even joined in classes at Fulbourn Asylum under 
the director. He interested himself too in Anthro- 
pology, in Physiology and in Psychical Research. 
n 1912 he was made a Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. He served his new college not only 
as a lecturer, but also for many years in the capacity of 
steward, in which office he meoad scope for his adminis- 
trative abilities. He was also for a time steward of the 
Union Society. 

A life so full and so varied could only be supported 
by a man of superabundant vigour and nervous energy. 
Bullough was restless in the very number and the 
intensity of his pursuits. It can hardly be supposed—he 
himself would have been the last person to suppose it— 
that he had become an authority upon all the many 
subjects that he had tasted, and there must have been 
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grave danger of the ultimate dissipation of his talents. 
He had not, however, lost all consciousness of the need 
for synthesis, though he had not yet found his focal 
point. According to his Inaugural Lecture, it was 
during the break in his academic life caused by the War* 
that he found his needs in this respect satisfied in the 
study of Italian. He had always been able to read 
Italian, ever since, as a boy, he had come across an Italian 
continuation of the Count of Monte Cristo and had 
taught himself the grammar in order to read it. But he 
had not devoted much serious attention to Italian 
literature. In the chance renewal of his Italian reading 
he found himself, with increasing realization, in the 
presence of a language and a culture which gave him 
that co-ordination between his studies of which he had 
always, consciously or unconsciously, felt the want. He 
came to see in Italian life and culture, stretching back 
unbroken to Roman times, the main line of continuity 
in European civilization, and the main creative factor in 
its progressive development. “Every attempt,” he 
wrote, “to trace back the beginnings of almost any one 
line of search or interest beyond the mere data of text- 
books invariably brought me back to what seemed to be 
its fountain-head: Italy. In this way Italy came to 
stand for me as the fons et origo in the history of ideas 
and in the development of our European culture.” 
Such a conception of European history could hardly hope 
to win much adhesion in an English university imbued 
with all the traditions of Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
self-complacency. The truth that it contained was not, 
in fact, very palatable even to Englishmen who had 
experienced no difficulty in accepting the traditional 
“Italian” view of the Renaissance. Bullough’s lack of 
historical training, however, caused him to pass over too 
easily many elements and factors in European develop- 
ment which cannot be brought into his over-simplified 
conception. But it was not primarily, if at all, as an 
historian that he thought or felt. 


* During the war he served with the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Intelligence Department of the R.N.V.R. and after the Armistice he 
accompanied che Naval Commission that controlled the performance of its 
terms in German waters. 
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The War over, he settled down with all his customary 
energy to an intense study of Italian, feeling that he 
understood it all the better for the diversity of his 
previous studies. The scholarly care and disciplined 
enthusiasm with which, though now over forty, he 
mastered and dominated a new subject, speak on, “el 
his great powers of both mind and character. 
process cannot have been acquisitive merely. One — 
perhaps hazard the suggestion that it served to emphasize 
more strongly all those Latin qualities of his mind which 
were later so evident: his feeling for system, for 
authority, for corporate life. He worked with great 
rapidity. The short introduction to his Cambridge 
Readings in Italian Literature, published by the Uni- 
versity Press in 1920, shows that already his Italian thesis 
was formed in his mind. But it was not until 1923 that 
he resigned the lectureship in German which he had 
accepted in 1920, in order to devote his whole attention 
to teaching and learning Italian.* 

It was at this ng wo when his mind had at last 
found a single subject for concentration that satisfied his 
hitherto unco-ordinated interests, that he became a 
Catholic. Of the process which, humanly speaking, led 
him to this decision the present writer can speak with 
no knowledge. But perhaps it would not be altogether 
wide of the mark to suggest the possibility of some 
spiritual parallel to what he called his “intellectual 

dyssey’’, ending also in the discovery of illumination and 
synthesis in Rome. There was doubtless some con- 
nection between his study of Dante and his growing 
CNR of Thomistic agree god with all its syn- 

etic qualities. In 1908 had married Enrichetta 
Angelica Marchetti, daughter of the great Italian 
actress, Duse. He had known her since his boyhood in 
Switzerland, and the union was one which, in addition 
to being supremely and permanently happy, brought him 
eventually, in the years istandiandly after the War, into 
close personal touch with Catholic life, and especially 
with Father McNulty, then Master of Edmund House, 


* About this time he was also acting as assistant-secretary to the Royal 
ion on Oxford and Cambridge, 1919-1922. He had also been on 
the Government Committee on Modern Languages, 1916-1918. 
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now Bishop of Nottingham. He was received into the 
Church by Father Martindale in the summer of 1923. 

Bullough’s conversion was the last stage in the inte- 
gration of his life and character. It gave him a moral 
programme, and he ruthlessly put from himself all that 
was inconsistent with or hostile to Catholicism. He 
accepted whole-heartedly such sacrifices, in interests or 
connections, as his Faith now demanded or brought upon 
him. His active bent of mind and his appreciation of 
Thomism (he could wax most eloquent against Nominal- 
ism) drew him naturally towards the Dominicans, and it 
was the Dominican presentation of Catholicism that 
shaped his ideals, his ts and his new way of life. 
He became a Dominican tertiary and a great benefactor 
of the English Province, and he welcomed the entry of 
his son and daughter into the Dominican order as one 
of the greatest blessings that God had bestowed upon 
him. In the summer of 1924 he contributed a remark- 
ably stimulating 4 on Dante, the Poet of St. Thomas 
to the Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies*, 
and in the same year there appeared his translation of 
Etienne Gilson’s Le Thomisme, of which a second edition 
was called for in 1929. But from the moment of his 
reception he strove to serve the Church in the practical 
as well as in the intellectual sphere, and to the end he 
remained the apostle of Catholic Activity in the Uni- 
versity. And, indeed, a work lay waiting for him in 
which his remarkable business talents were to find a 
worthy object, and for his undertaking of which it might 
almost seem as if the moment of his conversion had been 
providentially timed. 

The Catholic Chaplaincy in the University of Cam- 
bridge had been established in 1896, and had been located 
in a succession of different houses held on lease. In 
1923 the short lease of No. 2, Round Church Street, was 
drawing to an end, and the large increase after the War 
in the number of Catholic undergraduates made it a 
matter of urgency that some substantial freehold 
property should be acquired in which the Chaplaincy 
might find a permanent resting-place after its wander- 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, Summer School series, Heffer, 1925. 
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ings and be given a chance of striking firm roots. 
It was very desirable, too, that the onus of own- 
ing and maintaining the property should not have 
to be placed upon the shoulders of each successive 
Chaplain ; but the official superiors of the Chaplaincy— 
the Universities Catholic Education Board—were un- 
fortunately not in a position to do more than pay the 
Chaplain an adenievalliy inadequate salary. The task of 
finding and buying a permanent home for the Chap- 
laincy was in consequence undertaken, with great 
courage and vision, by the Cambridge University 
Catholic Association. This was a body of laymen, 
founded in 1887 by the late Baron Anatole von Higel, 
as the Catholic Church Maintenance i and 
re-named in 1895 when Catholics were officially per- 
mitted to become members of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. It had aided the Chaplains in various 
ways, but had lacked the formal organization necessary 
for an efficient business body, and had been mainly 
dependent on the great generosity of a few individuals, 
notably Mr. H. C. Norman. In spite of these handi- 
— it now decided, under the vigorous Presidency of 

r. K. J. J. Mackenzie, to buy a very suitable freehold, 
consisting of the old Black Swan Inn and adjoining 
— in Guildhall Street, which by great good fortune 

ad recently come into the market. The purchase price 
was {10,000 ; £1000 for deposit had to be raised within 
a few weeks, and it was soon realized that another {2000 
and more would have to be spent on adaptation. The 
Association had the full support of Cardinal Bourne and 
of Bishop Cary-Elwes of Northampton—but it had 

ractically no bank-balance. It was at this juncture that 

dward Bullough became treasurer of an association 
committed toa capital outlay of some £13,000, faced with 
the prospect of an eventual heavy expenditure on main- 
tenance which could hardly yet be computed in advance, 
and armed with assets that barely ran into three figures. 

The skill with which Bullough grappled with this 
formidable undertaking, the courage and resourceful- 
ness with which he faced and surmounted each obstacle 
in turn, can be traced in detail in the Annual Reports 
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which the Association began to issue after 1924, and in 
the Letter of Thanks which it addressed to its bene- 
factors early in 1931. The optimism and vitality which 
he displayed, and which he communicated to others, 
quickly generated a confidence in the ultimate success 
of the Association in its apparently quixotic undertaking, 
which caused it to be trusted and respected by those 
with whom it had to do business. It goes without saying 
that he was loyally and generously supported. It was 
due to the quite extraordinary begging efficiency of 
Mr. H. C. Norman that the initial {1000 deposit was 
raised within the imposed time-limit of six weeks in the 
spring of 1924, and that another £2000, in round figures, 
was raised shortly afterwards towards the expenses of 
adapting the property. To help in the difficult task of 
finding security for the main debt of £10,000 to Barclay’s 
Bank, a group of seven Cambridge men came forward 
with personal guarantees amounting in all to {5000.* 
The rest of the debt was secured by a mortgage. But 
it was Bullough who held together in his own hands the 
strings of the whole situation, upon whom fell the 
burdens of administration, of book-keeping, of the 
frequent and delicate negotiations with the bank 
authorities, municipal authorities, income-tax authori- 
ties, with architect, builders and decorators. Alone, 
and with all his other manifold occupations, he had to 
manage this large, complicated concern, for the manage- 
ment of which no kind of machinery existed. He 
had to lay the foundations even while he was building. 
The result of his exertions is the stability to-day of the 
Association’s financial position, upon which the con- 
tinued existence of the Chaplaincy in its present setting 
depends, 

The position soon ameliorated. ‘Thanks largely to 
the combined quickness of Bullough and of the Chaplain, 
Father Lopes, the Association received {5000 towards 
the extinction of its capital debt from the FitzGerald 
Bequest. The seven guarantors—thus relieved of their 


* They were Bishop Cary-Elwes, Baron Anatole von Higel, Dr. Rastall, 
Mr. H. C. Norman, Mr. R. S. M. T. Momber, Mr. J. M. de Navarro and 
Bullough himself. Of the seven, only four survive. 
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initial burden—nobly consented to guarantee part of 
the interest, while a part of the property was let out at 
a very favourable rent. But with the capital position 
clearer, the difficulties of current expenses began to loom 
larger. Rates, repairs, light, and other expenses had to 
be met as well as debt interest, and though Father Lo 
was able at the outset to do a great deal towards fitting 
up the house and chapel and running them himself, the 
Association was not relieved of more than a part of the 
general expenses of maintenance. 

The result of this economic pressure was a course of 
action which, looking back upon it now, can be seen to 
have constituted not only a re-vitalizing but also in part 
a re-orientation of the Cambridge University Catholic 
Association under Bullough’s inspiration. Since the 
death of Mackenzie in 1924, Bullough had stood out as 
the dominating personality. To secure the necessary 
financial support from resident Catholics, the rules of 
the Association were redrafted. Ideas previously in the 
air were now explicitly formulated. Every Catholic 
lay member of the University was held to have contracted 
membership of the Association and an obligation to pay 
the yearly subscription by the mere fact of having come 
into residence, and Bullough was unremitting in his 
efforts to make this theoretic conception a reality. More, 
the view, always held emphatically by Mackenzie, that 
membership was permanent and did not cease on a man’s 
going down, was made the basis of a thorough-going 
attempt to get into touch with all old Cambridge 
Catholics and to enlist their interest and their support. 
The Association adopted Patrons and a Coat of Arms. 
It enrolled as Honorary Members prominent ecclesi- 
astics who had helped or rer cancel it. It gave the 
title of Benefactresses to ladies who had been particularly 
generous. Bullough even attempted to organize a group 
of Friends of the Cambridge University Catholic Asso- 
ciation, on the analogy of other similar societies of 
Friends. Finally, in 1926, in order that it might be 
enabled to receive legacies, the Association executed a 
Declaration of Trust which gave it a legal standing, ve: ted 
its property in four trustees, and recognized it a: a 
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Charitable Trust existing for religious, charitable and 
educational purposes. 

Such a conception of the Association, though it had 
emerged out of the struggle to make it an efficient 
business organization, clearly implied that it was also 
something more. Like Aristotle’s State, it had grown 
up under economic pressure but with economic self- 
sufficiency had generated an ethical aim. Bullough’s 
— vision saw all the implications—and welcomed 
them. He saw in his mind an Association which should 
be in effect the corporation of all Cambridge Catholics, 
with a corporate life centred in Fisher House, and with 
a duty to show forth the Faith and to present Catholic 
ideals and the Church’s chosen philosophy to a university 
which they had originally inspired but which knew 
them no longer. Bullough believed in publicity, even 
in advertisement. Not only did he hope for “official 
recognition” of the Chaplaincy on the part of the 
academic authorities, but by the organization of lectures, 
by contributions to charities, by public support of 
deserving Christian causes, he maintained that the 
Catholic members of the University could and should 
show Charity in its truest sense to their non-Catholic 
fellow-students. 

This wholly admirable ideal postulated, however, 
both a larger number of Catholics and a more developed 
sense of corporate life among them than actually existed. 
It was, moreover, a bold policy for a body professedly 
and exclusively lay, and it might not always be quite 
as clear as it was with Father Lopes how the Catholic 
Chaplain in the University stood towards it. Cam- 
bridge, too, is not temperamentally the home of Move- 
ments; and it must be confessed that the phrase that 
was just occasionally heard in those days—“the Catholic 
Movement in the University”—had little reality behind 
it. But Bullough’s sanguine temperament and the real 
humility which led him to expect in other people energy 
and self-sacrifice equal to his own, caused him to take 
too rosy a view of the immediate possibilities. Indeed 
his outspoken intolerance of apathy, together with 
his authoritarian cast of mind, greatly restricted his 
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sympathy and contact with much of English youth as it 
lives at the older universities. As time went on he did 
not escape disappointment. 

Bullough did not, however, confine his Catholic in- 
terests to Cambridge alone. The idea of an organization 
which should link together Catholic societies, or groups 
of Catholic students, in all universities, took strong hold 
of his mind, for he held that the intelligentsia of Catholic- 
ism should unite to organize a common front. Catholic- 
ism, in fact, had, as he saw it, an intellectual as well as a 
spiritual panacea to offer to the distracted modern 
world, and he was a firm believer in the furthest claims 
of neo-scholasticism. He flung himself with great energy 
into the Federation of British University Catholic 
Societies organized under the original ‘inspiration 
of Father Martindale, and into the international 
organization of Pax Romana to which the Federation 
is affiliated. He soon became a well-known and influential 
figure in the councils of both these bodies. He was a 
President of the Federation. His personality and ability 
to speak extempore in four languages made him prominent 
in the Pax Romana ; he was its President at its Congress 
in Cambridge in 1928, and it was in this capacity that 
he presented to the Pope in that same year a Cambridge 
— for the Canonization of More and Fisher. 

e devoted much time to these organizations and made 
constant fatiguing journeys in order to take part in 
their activities. It was, however, a source of disappoint- 
ment to him that interest in them was not widespread 
in either Oxford or Cambridge, and that the support 
which they received in London and in many of the 
provincial universities had no parallel in the older 
foundations. The underlying reasons for this Bullough 
perhaps, never fully appreciated, for all the farsighted- 
ness of his ideals. Oxford and Cambridge are rightly 
conscious of their difference from other universities ; 
their special traditions and <omplex social life make it 
impossible for a society of Catholics to have the same 
character as a Catholic So.ziety in a non-residential 
university, or for each individual Catholic to find in such 
a society the focus and sheet-anchor of his university 
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life. The average undergraduate at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is only too fully aware that he is something other 
than merely a “student”, and that formal study is only 
one part of the educational process through which he 
is passing ; while the Catholic undergraduate probably 
reacts even more unfavourably than others to any appeal 
made on a basis of common “studenthood”, besides 
remaining piously impervious to the call to Catholic 
Corporate Life. But Bullough tended to see Oxford 
and Cambridge through Medizval spectacles. He was 
unsympathetic towards the SS developments 
that have so radically altered their ethos and their 
functions, and differentiated them from continental uni- 
versities. It was, in fact, precisely those aspects of 
university life least appreciated by him that stood in the 
path of his ideals. 

It was only natural that Bullough should feel a special 
call to interest himself in the organization of Catholics 
connected with university life, and it may be that he 
was inclined to overstress their distinction from their 
non-academic co-religionists, But he was also much 
concerned in work of other kinds. He was active in the 
affairs of the Cambridge Parish. Moreover, he was 

rominently associated with the scheme for Parish 
uncils directed by Lord Rankeillour, and here, just 
as in his ideals for the C.U.C.A., and for the Federation, 
there was shown his strong feeling not only for system 
and organization as such, but also for the responsible 
position of the laity in the Church. He served also for 
— of years on the Universities Catholi¢ Education 
ard. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that it 
was through institutions and organizations that Bullough 
sought to influence Catholic life, and that it was for them, 
not for himself, that he strove to win adherents. His 
feeling for corporate life was a contributory source of his 
real humility. Though he was a dominating figure wher- 
ever he went; though he could be outspoken enough in 
criticism even against those in high places; though he 
was at times led into a sharpness for which the high 


nervous pressure at which he lived was ultimately 
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responsible; it was always his ideals, never himself, 
that he sought to impose. He never tried to exercise a 
wide personal influence. Indeed, from the time of his 
reception into the Church he withdrew almost com- 
pletely from the social life of Cambridge, in which in 
earlier years he had figured more prominently. In 
the university at large he was not widely known, still 
less appreciated, outside his own college. Despite 
occasional appearances to the contrary, he was not, 
at bottom, an impatient man who would brook no 
opposition. Apathy and incompetence, indeed, he 
could not even pretend to tolerate, for it was incompre- 
hensible to him that all those who shared his faith should 
not also share that zealous readiness for personal effort 
and self-sacrifice in its cause which he himself possessed 
to so exceptional a degree. But it was a continual revela- 
tion to discover how sympathetically he could listen to 
points of view different from his own, provided they 
were presented with frankness and clarity. He sought 
self-effacement in the highest sense; and those who 
knew him best recognized his exceptional personal 
humility. 

His election to the Chair of Italian in 1933 came to 
him as an unexpected and pleasurable honour. He 
had been keenly conscious that his view of Italian studies 
had not commended itself very widely, and he believed 
that the varied nature of his academic past would stand 
against him. The Professorship seemed to justify his 
doctrine, and he gave full expression to it in his Inaugural 
Lecture. For the last year of his life he was busily 
engaged in his Dante studies, and these have been left 
in so advanced a state as possibly to admit of publication. 
If they are published, one purpose of Edward Bullough’s 
life will have been fulfilled. 

There can be no doubt as to the other. His organiza- 
tion of the Cambridge University Catholic Association 
and the stability of the Chaplaincy at Fisher House 
are permanent and solid achievements for which the 
Catholics of Cambridge University will ever hold his 
memory in deep gratitude. That his main work in this 
respect had been completed he himself seemed to recog- 
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nize, for he had decided to take no prominent part in 
the Appeal for its Capital Debt which the Association 
has launched in honour of the fourth Centenary of 
the Martyrdom of Blessed John Fisher, and which had 
been his cherished plan for several years past. In the 
last year or two of his life he seems to have felt that his 
enthusiasms had made him too prominent, and that he 
was in danger of injuring the causes he sought to serve. 
No doubt his inner life was deepening as the result of 
ten years of careful ordering. He was able, it was plain, 
to face without embitterment the disillusionments 
inevitable to a man so ardently active and so unquench- 
ably idealistic, and of these his Catholic life had given 
him a full share. His main energies were concentrating 
around what was nearest to him personally, service of 
the Dominicans, service of Dante. Yet he was as busy as 
ever. He lectured and taught with the same success. 
He examined indefatigably. He worked on University 
Boards of different kinds. There appeared only this 
year his translation of the present Pope’s historical 
essays. In the spring he had been to Rome again on 
pilgrimage with the Federation. He had just had built 
for himself, from his own designs, a new house reminiscent 
of an Italian villa, in which he had at last been able to 
gratify his desire to be surrounded by beautiful things. 
In all important matters he had reached a point of 
repose. 

He had long suffered, sometimes acutely, from rheu- 
matic complaints, and was undergoing a cure in Bath 
when his death occurred on September 17th as the 
result of an internal operation. He was buried at Wood- 
chester Priory on September 2oth, in the Dominican 
habit and with the full rites of a member of the Domini- 
can Order. H. O. Evennett. 











FRANCIS URQUHART 


alee I fancy, leaves such a scar on the memory 
as the blush with which you have acknowledged a 
social gaffe, the “dropping” of a “brick” long ago. So 
it is that I date my acquaintance with Francis Urquhart 
from a fog-bound afternoon in the autumn of 1905, when 
I was watching, with a friend, all that was to be seen of 
a Wall Match at Eton. There was a history don from 
Balliol, I said, staying with Mr. Marten (now Vice- 
Provost) ; and I added, in that shocked voice whose 
exact significance I would give worlds to recover, “He’s a 
Roman Catholic.” The fog shifted a little at that 
moment, and disclosed Mr. Marten a yard or two away, 
talking to the don in question. But I never had speech 
with him till the Holy Week of 1907, when I was already 
two years an undergraduate. He called on me in Rome, 
on his way back from a tour round the world; and he 
conducted me round several of the older basilicas, which 
he was distressed to find I had not disco. cred for myself. 
It seems incredible that the friendshi should have 
ripened so slowly ; in a diary kept during th following 
term [ still find entries like, “Lunch with Urquhart”, 
and, “Went up to Urquhart’s rooms, wherethere was a 
considerable push ; introduced to Fr. Benson (R.C.).” 
It seems incredible, I mean, that I should ever have 
thought of him under any name but that of “Sligger”, 
which all Balliol used. (It dated from some absurd 
craze in the nineties, when you called everybody “John 
So-and-so” on the analogy of “John Postman” ; Francis 
Urquhart was christened “John Sleeker”, in recognition 
of that healthy and youthful appearance which caused at 
least one stranger to mistake him for a freshman every 
year till he was sixty.) I hope I may be permitted to 
use the more familiar name in this short tribute to his 
memory. 

To innumerable Balliol men, as to myself, that friend- 
ship of his was an indelible influence, and an irreplaceable 
experience. You are not to think of him, because he was 
a Balliol don, as a College oracle in the manner of Jowett, 
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that undergraduate, throwing a flash of light on some 
debated question by a sudden epigram. He knew men, 
to be sure, and often saw far more in an undergraduate 
than his contemporaries could, but he had no prophetic 
airs about him ; his talk was full of ripe judgment, but 
it was chiefly concerned—and we needed it—with 
recalling us, almost querulously, from the paradoxical 
to the sane and obvious. You are not to think of him, 
because he was an historian, as an inspirer of brilliant 
pupils in the manner of Acton. Generations of men can 
bear witness to the patient lucidity of his teaching ; but 
it was not that we looked for in the Balliol of A. L. Smith 
and H. W. C. Davis. Sligger’s friendship was not a 
means to some end beyond itself ; it was just there. 

Some years ago, no Oxford novel was complete without 
a description, thinly veiled, of Sligger’s rooms. None, I 
think, caught their authentic atmosphere, and I will not 
run the risk, here, of adding to the list of failures. But 
those rooms—despoiled, only last summer, of the familiar 
books, the furniture over which time had stood still— 
were a meeting-place utterly unique in Oxford ; nowhere 
else could you find such a stream of undergraduates, past 
and present, widely different in type and in destiny, yet 
all of them hall-marked, because they were Sligger’s 
friends. If you went on one of his reading-parties, 
especially at the Alpine chalet where he spent the 
summer months, you could be sure that your fellow- 
inmates would be “clubable”. But if you went to a 
meal with him in Oxford, you had to share the breadth of 
his tastes ; I remember laying it down long ago that if 
you were asked to meet “quite a nice man” you should 
accept without hesitation, but if you were asked to meet 
“quite a nice man, really”, you should refer to your 
engagement-book. Of all men I ever knew, he had the 
least immunity from bores; but he would always find 
something “‘quite nice, really” about them. 

The man of many friendships is easily tempted to mass 
production technique in their cultivation. It was not 
so with him ; one of those who knew him best said truly 
the other day, among a collection of his friends, that 
“each of us felt he was a very special friend of Sligger’s”’. 
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When you came in at his door, and he made a half-turn, 
from writing-table or fender-stool, to see who it was, 
your name was pronounced with a satisfaction that 
indicated you were the one man whom he would have 
wished to see; nor, despite the improbability of that 
assumption, did the sincerity of his welcome allow you 
to doubt it. Only if you came on business, at a time 
when the room was already occupied by casual callers, did 
that welcome vary ; he divined at once that you wanted to 
talk to him privately, and shepherded you out into the 
passage, where the interview was conducted in mysterious 
undertones. Till the other day there must have been, I 
suppose, well over a thousand Balliol men, and heaven 
knows how many from other Colleges, whose first thought, 
if they found themselves stranded in Oxford, was to make 
for Sligger’s room ; nor, if he was at home, did any of 
them fail of that gracious reception. 

It will easily be imagined how deeply Balliol was 
indebted to him for this continuous hospitality. A 
College whose architecture, to say no worse of it, is chill, 
whose traditions are, if anything, a little dour, wanted 
just that warm personal focus in which the loyalty of its 
sons could centre. What it meant in so many lives will 
never be known, I suppose, till all the influences which 
played upon our lives are disentangled at the Day of 
Judgment. He had not the magnetic personality which 
impresses itself deeply on the character of others and 
canalizes, strikingly, their development. You were not 
bowled over suddenly by contact with him, or thrown 
into an ardour of emulation. He simply fitted into your 
life, whatever it was ; and the friendship was a friendship 
between equals—there was no question of sitting at his 
feet. But the thought of him, with his steady serenity of 
nature, was an anchor in depressed moods ; his society, 
with its unfailing approachableness, was a home to the 
mind. And if—we can hardly doubt it—all intimate 
human contacts infect our natures a little for good or 
evil, the unconscious radiations of such a personality into 
nearly forty years of undergraduate life evidently baffle 
computation. I cannot believe that anybody ever knew 
him without being somehow the better for it. 
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That this benignity of his sprang directly from a living 
faith in his religion was a point we did not stop to notice. 
It was so apparently native to him that it did not seem to 
call for any explanation or analysis ; as good Protestants 
or ex-Protestants, we associated the influence of religion 
with some warping of the natural, and there was none 
here. It was only later, when we saw how that serenity 
continued to shine out, so little clouded by impatience, 
through the long discomfort and forced inactivity of his 
last disease, that we began to suspect what had been at 
work in him. Nevertheless, everybody knew that he 
was a Catholic; his resolute absence from chapel, his 
occasional hobnobbing with black-coated strangers, 
entered into the picture of him and the legend of him, 
not to be dissociated from the sum of his personality. 
Which meant that everyone who came to know him had, 
from that day forth, a kindlier notion of what Catholics 
are—or can be. To the non-theological Protestant 
mind, the way to Rome is chiefly barred by a set of 
personal generalizations ; we are all liars (it thinks), or 
all bigots, or all priest-ridden nonentities. Nobody who 
was at Balliol between the nineties and the thirties has 
any excuse for thinking that. 

Did it go further than that? Was he directly 
responsible for “‘converting people”, if I may use the 
inaccurate popular phrase? I ought to know, for 
during the years when I saw most of him, between 1907 
and 1914, I was a most exasperating kind of High 
Churchman. (I saw little or nothing of him during the 
War, when my own position first began to feel insecure.) 
I certainly do not believe that if he influenced me at all 
then he “went for to do it”; there was not enough 
guile in his nature to treat me any differently because he 
foresaw that I might one day be his co-religionist. My 
acquaintance would, I should suppose, have been highly 
trying to a Catholic endowed with less patience ; only the 
other day a friend, looking through his books, found a 
copy of my tract Reunion All Round, which I had inscribed 
“To Sligger, in the hope of his conversion to the Church 
of England”—irony no doubt, but infected with a kind of 
jauntiness which—well, which it would be out of place 
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to discuss here. Once, on some occasion of major 
importance, he signed himself “Your very constant 
bedesman”’, and I knew what that meant, but at the 
time I neither resented it nor appreciated its forbearance. 
I might, I think, have known Sligger no less intimately if 
I had remained a Protestant to the day of his death; 
certainly he would not have let it make any difference. 

But if any friend of his who became a convert—and I[ 
can think of a round dozen of names besides my own 
without taxing memory—were asked what Sligger’s 
influence had been on himself, he would admit that the 
sight of a Catholic mind so candid in its interpretation 
of history, a Catholic heart so generous in the scope of its 
friendships, had at least done something to cloud his 
Protestant certitude, at least beckoned him, though it 
were still at a long distance, towards the truth. And 
perhaps when we know more we shall know that that is 
what “converting people” really means. ... Certainly 
to be welcomed by Sligger when you were received into 
the Church—he stood sponsor for me at my Confirmation 
—was as if a man, going to stay in a strange house, not 
devoid of terrors, should find his own armchair trans- 
ported there to await him. 

If I have not said anything about Sligger’s relations 
with other Catholics at the University, senior and 
junior, it is because he was so closely identified with the 
whole return of Catholicism to Oxford that the tale 
would be too long in telling. He came up (by special 
permission, because the presence of Catholics at the 
Universities was still illicit) in 1890; not as a schoolboy 
from Beaumont, but as a man of twenty-two who had 
consolidated his position by taking “philosophy” at 
Stonyhurst and a London degree. He was elected to a 
tellowship in 1896, the very year in which the Univer- 
sities’ Catholic Education Board was first convened ; two 
years later he was himself co-opted by the Board, and 
remained a member of it for thirty-five years, up to his 
death. Among his many benefactions, I have to record 
with special gratitude his generous gift without which the 
building of the new chapel could not have been under- 
taken. 
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He was connected, as a matter of course, with every 
form of Catholic activity in the University. I will only 
mention one, because it was particularly his own—a 
club called ““The Heretics”, which began, I think, in the 
time of Mr. Herbert Ward, and was revived after the 
War by Sligger himself, until with failing health he had to 
relinquish it. The idea was that a few Catholic under- 
graduates should meet and discuss, in the guise of 
“methodic doubts’, the difficulties which would be 
likely to confront their minds at that age of questioning 
awareness. Fr. Martindale, or later Fr. D’Arcy, would be 
there, to lead the discussion back to realities in the end ; 
but it was Sligger himself who lent the society its odd 
half social, half intellectual character. Nobody could 
have been a better convener for such meetings. 

But it is not what he did that makes him seem irre- 
placeable. Others, in their different spheres, will do 
what he did ; nobody, at least in our generation, will be 
what he was. Or is it only an illusion, that God does not 
repeat his masterpieces ? 

Ronatp A. Knox. 
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1. THe RerormatTion 1n Encranp. I. The English 
Schism, Henry VIII (1509-1547). By G. Constant, 
Professor at the Institut Catholique, Paris. Trans- 
lated by Rev. E. Scantlebury. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 

2. THE Protestant REFORMATION IN GreaT Britain. 
By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. (Burns, Oates, 
and Washbourne. 65s.) 

3. Witt1am Ceci: The Power behind Elizabeth. By 
Alan Gordon Smith. (Kegan Paul. tos. 6d.) 


Tuere is no doubt that Professor Constant’s work on the 
beginnings of the English Reformation will have an 
effect upon historical studies for many years to come. 
Its authority, perhaps especially in the English edition, 
is unquestionable, for Father Scantlebury has been the 
careful editor as well as the able translator, and the 
author himself has taken the opportunity to make 
corrections. So we have a smooth narrative based upon 
an astonishingly wide reading, with not only references 
for nearly every statement made, but also an exhaustive 
series of appendices (including two important articles 
written subsequently by Professor Constant) and a full 
index. Typically French scholarship is_ transferred 
bodily into an English form. 

Possibly the very richness of the material sometimes 
obscures simple issues, just as the complexity of that 
Tudor period obscured for many the simple issue per- 
ceived by Blessed Thomas More and Blessed John 
Fisher—to whom, as champions of Catholic unity, a 
splendid chapter is devoted. So there must be con- 
troversy over Professor Constant’s decided opinion that 
the Henrician policy was entirely orthodox save on the 
one point of Royal Supremacy. This thesis is driven 
home by the last sentence: “Henry VIII died on 
January 28, 1547. With him the schismatic and orthodox 
Church of England was destined to disappear.” But it 
disappeared in a flood of heresy from within, under the 
“Supremacy” of Henry’s own son brought up a Protestant, 
and however anxious Henry VIII may ~ been in 
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his last days to preserve the forms of the old theology 
without their sanction, that crucial period must not be 
overlooked when Thomas Cromwell stood with Cranmer 
of Canterbury, Latimer of Worcester, Shaxton of Salis- 
bury, Foxe of Hereford, Hilsey of Rochester, Barlow of 
St. Davids, and Goodrich of Ely, at the head of the 
advanced party in the Schism (Chapter VIII). “As the 
King’s vicar-general in spiritual matters he possessed 
unequalled power. He shared in the royal supremacy, 
which he in turn could delegate” (p.297). “‘As vicegerent 
of the supreme head of the Church of England, Cromwell 
intervened in matters of dogma and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and ~- an important part in the Reformation” 
(p. 301). In this period we have Tyndale’s heretical 
glosses foisted on the people and the decree that in Oxford 
and Cambridge theology be taught with the Scripture 
alone as a basis, to the neglect of scholastic philosophy and 
canon law. Surely the foothold obtained then by the 
extreme Reformers made them something more than Mr. 
Belloc allows in his Preface, when he says that “though 
there was plenty of Protestant talk amid a small en- 
thusiastic minority, it was a minority which was per- 
secuted as vigorously as, or more vigorously than, its 
colleagues were in any other part of Christendom”’. 
And Henry himself, with all his addiction to orthodoxy, 
was corresponding with the avowed heretics of the 
Smalcaldic League (p. 400), rejecting the Council of 
Mantua proposed by Paul III (p. 398) and allowing 
a doctrine of consubstantiation to be read into the 
fourth of the Ten Articles (p. 403). 

These, however, are criticisms such as a good book 
demands and it must be said that Professor Constant has 
many confirmations of his own opinion to bring forward. 
Mr. Belloc wholeheartedly supports him in the argument, 
though he rightly indicates that there is a special difficulty 
presented to any author, Catholic and not English, who 
approaches the subject of the ““Henrician Church”. The 
official history now being acutely examined is in reality 
a disguised form of apologetic, the mood of which an 
English Catholic is in the best position to understand. 
Yet the main point must not be obscured. Professor 
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Constant has made an outstanding contribution to the 
study of the Reformation in this country. The work 
promises to run into a series of volumes and to be recog- 
nized as a classic on the subject. 

Mr. Joseph Clayton’s account of the Reformation is an 
eminently readable book prepared with a desire for 
understanding rather than for controversy. It should 
serve to clear away much of the national myth in the minds 
of its readers and to open vistas as well of that Recusant 
history which so few non-Catholics know at all. Mr. 
Clayton carries his story in easy style from the reign of 
Henry VIII to the death of Elizabeth, with two valuable 
chapters in addition on the Reformation in Scotland and 
in Wales. ‘There are minor errors and inconsistencies in 
one or two places (Clement VII’s bull of excommunica- 
tion was published, as the author correctly states on p. 96, 
but on p. 187 this is contradicted) and one important 
generalization might be questioned. ‘The argument is 
somewhat strained (p. 34) that the minds we call subjective 
were drawn into the reform, while men and women born 
with the objective outlook were not tempted to renounce 
the faith of their fathers, especially when this comes 
down to the definite statement in the present tense: 
‘To the objective mind the Mass is the supreme act of 
worship, and at the Mass the heart goes out in prayer and 
praise. The subjective are more anxious to receive holy 
communion and the grace that accompanies reception.” 
The generalization is sound that emotionalism played a 
large part in the heresy, but in these particular pages 
it should be more carefully phrased. Mr. Clayton is to 
be congratulated, however, on forming his argument in 
the terms of the every-day people about him, so that, 
especially towards the end of his account, he is able to 
establish the links between Protestantism and the Whig 
conspiracies, and from them to the liberal historians who 
have done much to confuse the truth about the past. 
This is an appropriate book for present-day discussions. 

The attack upon an official school of history is launched 
directly by Mr. Alan Gordon Smith in his appreciation 
of the man who remains the supreme genius of the 
reformation period—William Cecil. Thomas Cromwell 
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was in his own way a genius, but he dealt more con- 
siderably in home affairs and at the end he was unable 
to save himself. Thomas Cranmer had a genius upon 
which the Church of England still lives. Without the 
preparatory work of the one and the other William Cecil 
might have failed entirely ; but he showed his greatness 
by utilizing the transference of monastic lands and the 
strength of the new liturgy as the basis for a varied 
political activity after the forces of Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation were fully engaged. He saved his 
skin from a monarch weaker but more capricious than 
Henry VIII himself, built up the familiar social structure 
of Protestant England, and played a bewildering game of 
chess with Europe under a new and highly organized 
diplomatic system—a process which involved every type 
of subtlety, for neither at Court nor in the country were 
the revolutionaries sure of unquestioning support. ‘The 
myth of national unity behind the reform is a myth which 
dies hard. 

In style and substance this biography is worthy to rank 
with any that have made popular reputations for their 
authors in recent years, though Mr. Smith puts forward 
an unfamiliar thesis and occasionally exceeds the due 
restraint of irony. Perhaps his very first sentence is the 
most uncomfortable of all: “Some centuries ago a 
certain German friar, being obsessed by the probability of 
his own impending damnation, had recourse to a spiritual 
nostrum of his own discovering, which he thereupon in- 
continently offered to the world.” An author writing 
in this vein is tempted at times to an assumption of 
secret thoughts and motives which cannot be determined 
by human beings ; and, in fact, it is one of the puzzles of 
Cecil’s career (as it was of Cranmer’s) that after a life of 
insincerity he died to all outward appearances sincere, 
praying confidently to his Saviour. ‘This puzzle, far more 
than any lack of references, is the real weakness of Mr. 
Smith’s case, yet the facts are clear enough (as they are 
also with Cranmer) and it is noticeable everywhere that 
behind the slightly mannered style great care has been 
taken to preserve accuracy of detail. William Cecil 
stands out with his hrother-in-law, Bacon, his henchman, 
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Walsingham, his satellites, his enemies, and his difficult 
but mighty Queen, as somebody who really does explain 
what happened in England during the sixteenth century, 
whereas the official version of the great Lord Burghley is 
nothing but a reflection of the better Cecils in our own 
times. Mr. Smith, like the other authors mentioned 
here, is a student of origins. 
Grecory Macpona.p. 


Sir THomas More anp His Frienps, 1477-1535. By 
E. N. G. Routh, F.R.Hist.S. (Oxford University 


Press.) 


Tuis is a very full life of Sir Thomas More and it is well 
documented. The writer’s personal position appears to 
be a moderate and tolerant Protestanism. There is 
nothing outstanding in style or matter, but the reader 
can be sure of getting the facts truly stated and in 
sufficient detail. The balance is fairly kept between the 
many facets of More’s versatile character. The funda- 
mental holiness which from first to last gave his life a 
single direction to God is made plain without being un- 
duly thrust forward, as is too often the case. In par- 
ticular the part played by himself and by the literary 
circle which he gathered around him in the birth of 
English drama is brought out. The problem presented 
by the Utopia is treated with the discrimination it 
requires. On the one hand it is impossible to regard 
the picture of Utopia as a mere literary joke. It is too 
earnest in tone and too restrained in execution. Yet it 
is equally impossible to take it, with its deism, com- 
munism and divorce for permanent incompatibility of 
temper, as a statement of More’s personal views. His 
entire life and the explicit statements in his other works 

revent us from doing so. The solution is not easy. 
Perhaps the Utopia is intended to portray the ideal state 
of humanity in a purely natural order with no other 
light for man’s guidance than unaided reason. In so far 
as man is not de facto in such an order, it is not meant 
seriously. In so far as such an order, positively and 
negatively an order of pure reason, rebukes the actual 
condition of societies unfaithful to the higher light of 
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revealed truth, it is meant seriously. I only throw this 
out as a suggestion. Miss Routh is, wisely, perhaps more 
noncommittal. 

Miss Routh’s judgments of character and motive seem 
to me admirably balanced. But she fails to bring out the 
essential intolerance of the early Protestants. With 
few exceptions they had no desire for freedom of con- 
science. They were determined to stamp out Catholic 
worship. Can anyone be asked in the name of tolerance 
to tolerate a propaganda for the suppression of his own 
freedom of belief? Only the believer in tolerance has 
an intrinsic right to toleration. ‘The barbarous methods 
employed, and the demand that a man should pretend to 
believe doctrines he does not in fact believe, are beyond 
excuse. But Catholics could hardly be expected to 
acquiesce in propaganda for their own suppression. 
Certainly More was well aware of the danger. Long 
before Henry’s breach with Rome he warned the in- 
credulous Roper that some would live to see “the day that 
we gladly would wish to be at composition with them, to 
let them have their churches quietly to themselves, so 
that they would be contented to let us have ours quietly 
to ourselves”—as he knew very well they would not be 
content to do. In view of the Communist and Nazi 
persecutions abroad it is easier than a few years ago to 
understand the situation in the sixteenth century. The 
tolerance of More’s personal disposition is shewn by his 
friendly welcome of the protestant scholar Grynaeus 
on the sole understanding that his guest should abstain 
from propaganda. And his inability to see the merits of 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, which Miss Routh 
regrets so bitterly, was no doubt largely due to the fiercely 
polemical notes which explained it in a Lutheran sense. 

The illustrations are plentiful and excellent—and 


include a complete gallery of the More family by Holbein. 
E. I. W. 


Mepiaevat Reuicion. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed 


and Ward. 6s.) 


Mr. CurisroPpHer Dawson is always worth reading, and 
he here gives us the substance of four lectures delivered 
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at Liverpool University this year, supplemented by two 
further essays, on “The Origin of the Romantic Tradi- 
tion”, and ““The Vision of Piers Plowman”. The main 
part of the book is a further development of ideas already 
adumbrated by Mr. Dawson in his well-known book 
Progress and Religion, as applied to the Middle Ages. 
He rightly insists that religion is an integral part of any 
culture, and, indeed, one of the great formative in- 
fluences upon it, and accordingly considers in the present 
work certain aspects of mediaeval culture, and their 
relations to the Catholic Religion. First he discusses 
the “Sociological Foundations’’, and gives a penetrating 
analysis of the state-church and church-state of the 
Carlovingian empire. The second essay studies the 
“Theological Development”, in which Mr. Dawson 
rightly stresses the mystical and devotional side of 
theology. Indeed, the intellectual or speculative side 
of theology hardly receives adequate treatment here. The 
great name of Abelard, to mention only one, should 
surely be included in any essay on Mediaeval Theology. 

Similarly, there is no specific treatment of Scholastic 
Philosophy as such. St. Thomas is, indeed, mentioned, 
together with other scholastics, especially in the third 
essay, Religion and Mediaeval Science, but his speculations 
in the realm of pure philosophy rarely receive the 
attention they deserve. Doubtless exigencies of space 
and time would account to some extent for these lacunae 
in the lectures as delivered, but they might have been 
remedied by further essays with more immediate bearing 
upon the general subject than the two Mr. Dawson has 
actually selected to complete the volume. For, after all, 
there is really not a very intimate connection between 
Mediaeval Religion, or at any rate Mediaeval Catholicism, 
and the Troubadour literature, which, as Mr. Dawson 
shows, was influenced rather by the Islamic culture of 
Spain. The last essay on the book, on Piers Plowman, is 
reprinted from The English Way, and urges that Catholics 
should take more interest in this work of “one of the 
greatest of English religious poets’. We cordially echo 


this plea. 
E. C. M. 
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La Puitosopuie ReticirusE EN GRANDE-BRETANGE DE 
1850 A Nos yours. Par Maurice Nédoncelle. (Bloud 
and Gay. 20 francs.) 

PHILOSOPHICAL StupiEs. By A.E. Taylor. (Macmillan. 
155. net.) 


Ir a reader were to open M. Nédoncelle’s book with the 
expectation of finding a comprehensive survey of the 
philosophy of religion in England during the last eighty 
years he would be disappointed. The book, in fact, 
consists of four studies of four thinkers of wholly different 
types: Mansel, Pringle-Pattison, Inge, and Whitehead, 
the inclusion of the last being something of a surprise, 
his name being normally associated with the philosophy 
of science rather than with that of religion. But, as the 
author says, it would be impossible to consider in full all 
the thinkers in the period since 1850, and the selection 
of so small a band has resulted in our having illuminating 
accounts of the ideas of those chosen. “Choisir,” says 
M. Nédoncelle, “‘c’est sacrifier” ; and it is also true that 
not to have chosen would have involved the sacrifice of 
adequacy in the accounts given of these four thinkers. 
The lacunae which such a method renders unavoidable 
are to a certain extent filled by the very well-informed and 
perspicacious account given in the introduction of the 
main currents of English thought during the period. 

In each of the four studies the essential features of the 
ideas examined have been clearly seized and acutely 
criticized. Mansel’s fideism, “this hardy attempt to 
establish orthodoxy on a basis of complete scepticism,” 
as Prof. Webb® calls it, was not long in proving itself un- 
satisfactory ; for even if it could be taken to establish 
the possibility of faith, it in no way shewed its necessity. 
In the essay on Pringle-Pattison it is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that the author has not brought into greater prominence 
this writer’s defence of the Personality of God, a doctrine 
to which he was much attached in opposition to the point 
of view represented by Green, and developed to its fullest 
extent by Bradley and Bosanquet in their express denial 
of personality to the Absolute. “Though some may think 
that M. Nédoncelle has been too tender to Whitehead’s 
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religious philosophy, he is certainly right in saying that his 
great merit is to have introduced the theory of ‘‘wholes” 
or “togetherness” into physical and metaphysical specu- 
lation where it had hardly appeared before. Dean Inge’s 
work is summarized as an “extraordinary mixture of 
fidelity to dogma and indulgence for heresy” ; though 
the author fully recognizes his merits as an exponent of 
mysticism, and his services in the cause of “Christian 
Humanism”. All the essays are written with a charm 
and lucidity which makes them very attractive. In a 
short notice it is impossible to give more than the merest 
hint of their contents, but those who read them will find 
much to repay them. 

Professor Taylor’s Philosophical Studies resembles M. 
Nédoncelle’s book in being for the most part a collection 
of studies of a number of famous philosophers ; and in 
this way we are given an aerial view, as it were, of the 
progress of philosophic thought through nearly its 
entire history. Though it does not seem that this was 
done designedly, for we have here a collection of reprints 
of essays written from time to time, yet the book has, in 
fact, the unity of a voyage through time and space from 
ancient Greece to modern England, from Plato to Hume. 
The first half of it is devoted to Plato and questions con- 
nected with Platonism. Of these by far the most con- 
siderable, as well as the stiffest going for the ordinary 
reader, is that on “Forms and Numbers’. ‘This supple- 
ments and completes the last chapter of Professor Taylor’s 
Plato: the Man and his Work, where some salient features 
of Plato’s mathematical conceptions had already been 
pointed out, and in particular his conviction that the 
series of ordinal numbers is not formed by the addition of 
units; so that the “real number” two cannot be the 
same as the integer two. It was Aristotle’s belief that 
the integer m is the sum of m 1 whichled to much of 
his criticism of the Platonic theory of numbers, and so, 
since the forms are numbers, to that of Forms. ‘Though 
Professor Taylor regards such strictures as unjustified, 
yet he shews that many of Aristotle’s “common-sense” 
criticisms were necessary in the interests of the coherence 
of the Platonic theory itself. Is it possible that the 
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divergence in this matter between Plato and Aristotle 
may be due to the adoption of a metaphysical standpoint 
by the latter and a mathematical by the former ? 

The essay ends with an observation of great interest. 
“The identification of the forms with numbers means 
that the ‘manifold’ of nature is only accessible to scientific 
knowledge in so far as we can correlate its variety with 
definite numerical functions of ‘arguments’.... If 
this process could be carried through without remainder, 
the sensible world would be finally resolved into com- 
binations of numbers, and so into the transparently 
intelligible.” ‘This is plainly an ideal aim of physical 
science as we know it. Among the other papers is 
included that on the philosophy of S. Thomas Aquinas 
which was so much admired when originally read as one 
of the centenary lectures at Manchester in 1924. Here 
Professor ‘Taylor emphasises the originality of S. Thomas 
against the superficial view which would see in him 
nothing but a distorted echo of Aristotle ; and shews also 
that in philosophy S. Thomas took as his guide no 
authority, however great, but only “hard thinking’’. 
Another paper of especial interest to Catholic readers is 
that on David Hume and the Miraculous, where the 
inconsistencies of Hume’s theory are relentlessly exposed. 
Space does not allow us to say anything of the other 
Platonic essays, of the studies of Bacon and Butler, or of 
the two papers on Knowing and Believing and on Goodness, 
with which the book concludes ; but there is not one of 
them which is not full of value and interest, especially 
to students of that philosophy which has its roots in the 


teachings of the Academy. 
R. P. Pui.uips. 


Tue Mopernist Movement IN THE RomMAN CuurcH. 
By Rev. A. R. Vidler. (Cambridge University 
Press. 125. 6d. net). 


Tuts book is the Norrisian Prize Essay for 1933, and 
deserves an article rather than a review. It derives its 
interest by no means only from its subject matter, but 
from the fact that its author is an extreme anglo-Catholic, 
and also a Modernist. Along with the Rev. W. L. 
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Knox, he had written previously The Development of 
Modern Catholicism, which leaves his views in no doubt, 
so that though this one sets out to be a dispassionate 
historical survey, we know we are not wrong when saying 
that he approaches the facts under consideration from a 
special angle. The book, he argues in his introduction, 
needed to be written, if only because Pius X’s encyclical 
Pascendi created a wholly fictitious view of the Modernist 
“movement”. ‘The encyclical offers “Modernism” as a 
homogeneous whole—or at least as inspired by a certain 
philosophy, whereas, it is alleged, it is no such thing, but 
a collection of disparate activities of various scholars in 
different fields. ‘That is, indeed, what M. Loisy urged 
when exhibiting himself as having started by no means 
from philosophical presuppositions, but from objective 
scriptural study, and as having been to the end quite 
different in temperament from, say, Tyrrell. 

All this is true in a sense ; but it is still truer to say that 
the Pope and his advisers saw further, and were quite 
right in representing all parts of “Modernism” as in- 
volving one identical result, namely (to add nothing 
else) the need of a “radical” (a very favourite word of 
Mr. Vidler’s) revision of the Church’s doctrine, so that 
after this revision the ancient formula could be made to 
bear a totally new meaning. “The movement cannot 
be rightly understood unless it is seen as a result of the 
discord between modern knowledge and traditional 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy”. Quite so: and, in the 
long run, all Modernists, in whatsoever branch, have to 
achieve a philosophy which shall enable them to maintain, 
what they characteristically do wish to maintain, “a 
continuity at least apparent and verbal, an institutional 
continuity” with the past. If I say: “Born of the 
Virgin Mary”, and used to mean that Mary was a virgin, 
but now, that she was not (or who knows whether she 
were .. .) clearly I have to possess a certain view of 
truth. The encyclical was, in reality, a masterpiece. 
It got down to an ultimate cause and traced what 
effects that cause would have, and did have, in different 
departments, even though the actual writers in those 
departments were by no means conscious at first of what 
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they were tending to, and had to adopt some version of 
that casual philosophy only when they became aware that 
they intended to assert the results of their criticism and 
yet remain Catholics. 

We may say that their sole interest resided in this 
tour-de-force. ‘Thus, apart from his “style”, Tyrrell 
was interesting only when he said what he said, pro- 
fessing to remain genuinely Catholic. One asked: 
“How can he say that ?” ‘The moment it was clear that 
he was not to be regarded as a Catholic all interest 
vanished, because plenty of other people had been saying 
the same thing, and with far greater learning. And, 
of course, had one known that he was publishing books 
under pseudonyms, containing what was left out of, for 
instance, Lex Orandi, the interest would have vanished 
earlier still. One would have known that in the public 
version he was saying only half his mind, and that he was 
not really so much as on a tight-rope, but just telling 
lies. 

That last word is hard—maybe too hard. For 
Tyrrell really thought he was justified in telling them ; 
for he persuaded himself that the Society to which he 
owed his food, clothes, and roof, regarded him as abnormal 
and meant him to act as he did. Mr. Vidler loses much 
through seemingly not having known Tyrrell. Yet 
had he known him it would not have helped, for he 
would have seen, and indeed elicited, only that element 
in Tyrrell which corresponded with him. We have here 
to be personal. We knew Tyrrell sufficiently, and Baron 
von Hiigel very well, and perceive how hard it must be 
for an outside student to grasp their personalities. 

Thus Tyrrell was in many ways a very weak man, and 
showed this (i) by making cliques and bullying when he 
scorned someone (e.g. a co-professor of philosophy) ; 
and (ii) taking on the colour of a stronger or more exciting 
character with whom he might be talking. Thus Miss 
Petre, for all her kindness to him, elicited only one or two 
qualities i in him, and was in no way qualified (paradoxical 
as this may seem) to write his “biography”, not least when 
it offered itself as autobiography. If it be asked i 
those who had a more exhaustive knowledge of ‘Tyrre 
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did not write it, the answer is simple, and double: (i) no 
one would have believed them, as “apologists” on their 
own account: and (ii) because they would not have had, 
and did not have, the heart to publish the most un- 
chivalrous things that Tyrrell wrote about some of his 
best befrienders. 

Nor can Mr. Vidler at all estimate the Baron. [ 
remember very well the absolute horror he inspired at 
Balliol when he addressed a company of dons upon 
Heaven, and especially Hell ; his astounding colloquialisms, 
as when he replied to some statement meant to make 
hell quite nice, that that was “all my eye and Betty 
Martin” ; and his unquenchable chuckles afterwards at 
Campion Hall, where he preferred to stay. My impres- 
sions of him were that his faults were due to an extreme 
loyalty to the teachers of his youth (the main reason for 
his thinking as he did about the fourth gospel) ; a desperate 
desire to do justice to the attacked ; too great a belief 
in “adjustments”, due to his upbringing (though not 
nearly so naive a one as Lord Halifax’s), and a certain 
impishness which was in him, I think, Austrian, and 
quite different from Tyrrell’s fantastic practical jokes — 
sometimes cruel ones; for it is cruel to paddle about in 
tar in order to walk up and down your host’s sentivitely 
guarded staircase. One difference between the two 
was, in Tyrrell, a positive, hurting desire to be “agin the 
government”, and in the Baron a profoundly charitable 
desire to be fair to, and help, those who were agin the 
government. 

The first section of Mr. Vidler’s book reaches back to 
Chateaubriand and rapidly describes the “liberal” 
Catholicism of those days. His sketch of Newman is 
necessarily slight, but misses, I think, the essential element 
in his theory of the vital development, without specific 
alteration, of an idea. The second and third parts are 
about Loisy and Tyrrell. The fourth, about “other” 
modernists and modernisms. Finally, he discusses the 
“outcome” of the movement within the Roman Church 
(where he considers it to have been killed dead) and out- 
side it, where he perceives its indirect but strong in- 
fluence on, e.g., Anglicanism. He seems to expect that a 
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modernist Anglo-Catholicism is what is destined to serve 
religion best, while we must fear that “certain parts of 
the truth are at present likely to prevail in the Roman 
Church much later than elsewhere”. It would save much 
time if he would realize that (i) there is no symptom at all 
of first-rate study having ceased within the Church; 
does, he, for example, read Biblica regularly? And I, 
for one, should consider Loisy’s work to be but a half-way 
halting-place in scholarship—for example, I hold firmly 
that a better scholarship would tend to agree that the 
Apocalypse was written by the author of the fourth 
gospel, and both by the son of Zebedee; and (ii) his 
repeated demands for a “‘radical” revision of dogma in the 
light of “acquired results” of “science” and modern 
thought, is a form of snobbishness to which the 
Roman Church cannot condescend, even were she 
able (I don’t say willing) to jettison her principles. 
It will be seen that we feel this book to be itself 
“half-way”, if so far; the story needs to be written, but 
by someone else, one of whose qualifications would be 
to have grasped the psychology of the modernist 
protagonists. C. C. M. 


Lire or Lorp Carson. Vol. II. By Ian Colvin. (Gollancz. 
Is.) 

Tue Irish VoLUNTEERS AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. By 
Rev. Patrick Rogers, D.Litt. (Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 

Tue Irish Free State: Its GovERNMENT AND Po tirtics). 
By Nicholas Mansergh. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d, 


Mr. Cotvin’s extremely readable second volume of 
the Life of Lord Carson adds little to the informa- 
tion already available in many biographies concerning 
a period which now seems incredibly remote. His 
new material is chiefly letters from Bonar Law and 
Lord Craigavon, and some despairing secret messages 
from Asquith inviting the Ulster leader to discuss matters 
in confidence. But Mr. Colvin’s frankness, as a publicist 
who was intimately concerned in the Ulster agitation, 
adds colour to a very dramatic story. No biographer 
of a later generation could conceivably have felt the 
same conviction that the Act of Union was an inviolable 
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instrument, or that the happiness of Ireland as well as 
of Great Britain depended on its preservation. His 
conviction rests on assumptions which no younger 
writer could have believed. His opening chapter, for 
instance, intended to give perspective to the book, 
makes the amazing statement that “in Ireland the racial, 
social and religious divisions all coincide and reinforce 
one another”. Even by 1909, when the book opens, 
that statement was wildly incorrect. Yet Mr. Colvin 
states that, apart from Ulster, there were two clear 
divisions in “Southern Ireland” : 


The lower classes were, generally speaking, native Irish-Roman 
Catholic; the upper classes, again generally speaking, Anglo- 
Irish Protestant. ‘The labourers, the peasantry, the village shop- 
keepers and publicans belonged to the one division; the large 
shopkeepers, merchants, officials, professions, gentry and nobility 
to the other. 


If that statement were true, there might indeed have 
been a case of some kind for backing the upper Protestant 
classes against the Catholic lower classes and continuing 
an unpopular system to preserve the Protestant ascend- 
ancy. But in fact, outside Ulster, the “upper classes” 
whom he mentions were already largely Catholic ; while 
in Ulster, where most of the Unionist minority were 
concentrated, the Protestants consisted very largely of 
the “lower classes”’. 

This false assumption vitiates his book throughout. 
Nor does Mr. Colvin ever deal with the real paradox of 
Lord Carson’s political career, which made him the 
personification of Protestant Ulster, when in fact he was 
not an Ulsterman, even by temperament, and although 
he did not even represent an Ulster constituency. To 
the student of Irish history, Carson is chiefly interesting 
as an arrogant Southern Irishman whose dynamic 
personality imposed itself not only on Protestant Ulster 
but on the whole Conservative Party in England. It is 
even true, though almost incredible, that the Conserva- 
tive Party offered him its leadership when Balfour re- 
signed, although he had no real interest in politics. 
His whole record is unconnected with any movement 
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for reform; but as a fighting leader he was superbly 
picturesque, and Mr. Colvin does him full justice. 

Having declined the Conservative Party leadership, 
he was invited to lead the Irish Unionists in resisting 
the threat of Home Rule, when Redmond had made 
his bargain with the. Liberals in 1909. His acceptance 
of that arduous task, when he desired and had earned a 
quiet life, showed great public spirit. He proceeded to 
harness Bonar Law, as the new and inexperienced 
leader, to a campaign which must have left Balfour 
aghast. It involved continual provocations to the 
Government to imprison him for incitement to revolu- 
tion, and it soon included the organizing of an armed 
force of Ulster Volunteers. Carson then swept the 
Conservative Party into a formidable intrigue to organize 
disaffection in the British Army. Mr. Colvin describes 
this most interesting episode in detail, and he adds new 
information. Lord Roberts and Sir Henry Wilson 
(who was Director of Military Operations at the War 
Office) were in constant touch with Carson, and Mr. 
Colvin writes triumphantly at the close of his chapter 
on the Curragh “mutiny” : 


Thus by Friday night the British Army at the Curragh had 
crumbled in the hands of its Commander-in-Chief. The full 
effects of the disintegration were not realized till next day, when 
it became plain to the quick brains of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the slower mind of Colonel Seely, that those 
combined operations “to anticipate and crush the resistance of 
Ulster” could not be carried through. 


It was certainly a remarkable achievement. Mr. 
Colvin’s book can only suggest that this highly dangerous 
precedent was justified in the interests of maintaining 
the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, and of keeping 
the Irish representatives at Westminster. One wonders 
whether a later generation would think either object 
even desirable in itself, quite apart from the question of 
suborning the Army to prevent the Irish Nationalist 
majority from getting what they had demanded con- 
sistently for many years. 

By a remarkable coincidence there appears in the same 
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month a most important volume by Dr. Rogers of Belfast, 
who presents the results of his profound researches into 
the story of the Irish Volunteers, a century before the 
Ulster Covenant. The Irish Volunteers in Henry Grat- 
tan’s time were exclusively composed of Irish Protes- 
tants, and their demand for the independence of the 
Irish Parliament assumed that no Catholic would be 
admitted to it. Irish Catholics contributed largely to 
their funds, but were not allowed to carry arms; and 
most of the Irish gentry, like their commander-in-chief, 
Lord Charlemont, were convinced that the Catholics 
must be steadily kept down. But in Flood’s words: 
“a voice from America shouted to liberty”, and the 
French revolution also soon spread new ideas of emanci- 
pation for all the world. The dissenters in Ulster were 
disfranchised like the Catholics, although not subjected 
to the penal code; and Ulster soon became the centre 
where Protestants and Catholics began to unite. Wolfe 
Tone, a brilliant young Protestant barrister in Dublin, 
had been appointed secretary to the Catholics, and he 
founded the United Irishmen as a republican movement 
among the Protestants of Belfast. They acted as a link 
between the Irish volunteers and Catholic Emancipation. 
The relations between the two movements have long 
been wrapt in obscurity, and Father Rogers has now pieced 
the story together in this large book, which contains 
only the substance of a much more documented thesis 
which won him his degree from the University of Belfast. 

The complicated story shows how Charlemont was 
strenuously striving (in the words of a contemporary) 
to “disrupt the union of Presbyterians with Catholics, 
which the Bishop (the Earl of Bristol) had striven to 
create and which constituted alike the strength of the 
movement and its dangers to the Administration”. 
He traces in detail the growth of Protestant sympathy 
with the Catholics in Ulster and the rest of Ireland, 
side by side with the efforts of other Protestants to pre- 
vent any such alliance which might imperil the Protestant 
ascendancy. Every student of Irish history will, in future, 
find Fr. Rogers an indispensable authority. Not least 
interesting among his revelations are the sidelights on 
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the Catholic leaders—John Keogh, Edward Byrne, 
Richard McCormick, Thomas Braughall, and others— 
who exploited the United Irishmen in so far as they 
supported Catholic Emancipation, while they kept 
an anxious eye on Tone’s adventurous activities as their 
paid agent. 

While Father Rogers raises doubts as to the validity of 
Lord Carson’s claim to represent the traditions of 
Protestant Ulster, Mr. Mansergh raises other doubts as 
to whether Ireland would be more contented and 
prosperous to-day if the Act of Union had never been 
repealed. A young Irish graduate of Oxford, he has 
been engaged in important researches in political science. 
His book has a foreword by Professor W. G. S. Adams, 
Warden of All Souls, who declares (with practical ex- 
perience in [1ish administration) that : 


despite appearances Ireland, North and South, has set her face 
to realizing a democratic form of government. The love of 
liberty is very deep in Irish nature, and Representative Govern- 
ment has a safer future in Irish than in most hands. 


He commends Mr. Mansergh’s thoughtful and learned 
book as a help towards better understanding of problems 
within the British Commonwealth. Its eighteen chapters 
are a serious and dispassionate attempt to study the 
evolution of political and executive functions in the 
Irish Free State, tracing the success or failure of various 
experiments. Bringing the story up-to-date, he covers 
in closely documented chapters, such subjects as the 
Legislature and its Procedure, the Ministers and their 
political and administrative réles, internal administra- 
tion, local government, finance and financial relations, 
external affairs and the judicial system. His final chapter, 
reviewing the future, deplores the partition of Ireland, 
and regards the Treaty of 1921 as an “unsatisfactory” 
basis. He thinks that Proportional Representation has 
been a mistake and that the Executive has obtained 
excessive powers, which the Irish desire for representative 
government will sooner or later curtail. 

Denis Gwynn. 
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A Time To Keep. By Halliday Sutherland. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

SworpD For Hire. By Douglas V. Duff. (John Murray. 
105. 6d.) 

Tue Russtan Journats oF MartHa AND CATHERINE 
Witmot. Edited by the Marchioness of London- 
derry and H. M. Hyde. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Dr. Hatirpay SuTHERLAND’s second volume of rem- 
iniscences is as entertaining and as full-blooded as its 
precursor, which showed his remarkable literary gifts 
and his dramatic sense. The publishers announce his 
book as “fa picture gallery of physicians and priests, of 
murderers and morphia maniacs”. Actually it ranges 
from his early years in Scotland to his experiences in 
the Great War and his reception into the Catholic 
Church. He has a knack of making friends with odd 
characters, and he is able to bring them all to life. 
Catholics will be specially interested in the chapters 
dealing with his religious conversion and his legal con- 
flict with Dr. Marie Stopes about birth control, which, 
he tells us, cost the defendants {10,000. His account 
of the steps leading to his conversion is curious. Mr. 
Belloc’s Path to Rome amazed him as a revelation that 
any Catholic could write with learning and virility. 
Later, it is noteworthy that a Scotsman of Dr. Suther- 
land’s self-confidence and wide experience should admit 
to having been chiefly influenced by reading C.T-S. 
pamphlets and by listening to Catholic Evidence Guild 
speakers. 

While Dr. Sutherland regards his conversion as the 
climax of an adventurous life, Mr. Duff begins a no less 
varied and dramatic tale of adventures with his memories, 
as a very small boy, of a Visitation Convent School in 
Dorset. His first actual memory was of a revolution in 
the Argentine. Entering the Navy as a boy, he had 
various exciting adventures during the war, and in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made during one of his escapes from 
drowning after being submarined, he went as a novice 
to a monastery in East Anglia. His superiors soon got 
rid of him as being quite unsuited for monastic life, and 
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during the Irish “troubles”. He gives some picturesque 
sidelights on that deplorable period when the R.I.C. 
were demoralized by never knowing whether the Govern- 
ment intended repression or conciliation; and then he 
goes to Palestine, where rather similar duties awaited 
those of the disbanded Black-and-Tans who proceeded 
there. Mr. Duff writes most readably, and he has excep- 
tional powers of observation and description. Most of 
his book concerns his adventures in Palestine, and he 
is able to throw light on several important incidents, 
especially the riots at the Wailing Wall. 

The Russian journals of Martha and Catherine Wil- 
mot have no claim to special importance even as con- 
temporary records, but they are full of lively and shrewd 
observation. [hese two Irish young ladies, who went 
to Russia as guests of Princess Daschkaw between 1803 
and 1808, wrote home a great number of chatty letters 
which eventually came into possession of the historian, 
Lecky. He deposited them in the Royal Irish Academy, 
where Mr. Hyde found them in his researches concerning 
the Londonderry family. They were well worth publish- 
ing in book form, for the Wilmot sisters had a point of 
view, besides recording much gossip and details of social 
life which have acquired a historic interest. Enjoying 
the lavish hospitality and grandeur of the Russian nobility, 
they preserved an amused detachment towards their 
fantastic surroundings. ‘Their descriptions of religious 
ceremonies and ecclesiastics are particularly interesting, 
and often shocking; but they attribute the scandals 
which they observed to poverty rather than ignorance 
in the Russian Church. No country presented such a 
contrast between rich and poor at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Miss Wilmot, in her amazement at 
such conditions, predicted that it would take five or six 
centuries for Russia to reach the same stage of civilization 
as other countries. ‘These letters help to show what a 
cataclysm the Russian revolution involved. ‘s 

F. Hi. 
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My Lirt as GERMAN AND Jew. By Jakob Wassermann. 


(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net). 


TuE position of the Jews in National Socialist Germany 
give this book a topical interest, but, as a matter of 
fact, it originally appeared in 1921 and only a short chap- 
ter was added by the writer, just before his death at the 
end of last year, for the purpose of the English edition. 
It will stand as an arresting study in a racial and psycho- 
logical problem. Jakob Wassermann has always seemed 
to us typical of the modern Jewish writer, exhibiting 
Jewish talent, at times real Jewish genius, at its most 
characteristic. His characters have lost their outward 
standards; they are driven to look within, and their 
introspection becomes a form of self-torture. The soil in 
which they grow is unsuitable, and their roots do not 
strike deep into it; and yet all the time it is roots and a 
soil for growth and fruition for which their souls cry 
aloud. 

If Wassermann, for these reasons, seems to be marked 
off from non-Jewish German writers of his generation, 
it is entirely against his will. In this intensely personal 
study of his mind as German and Jew he explains that, 
born in Bavaria, in a village where there was a differentia- 
tion, he early felt himself to be more German than Jew. 
When, after severe struggles, he launched himself on a 
writing career, it was his ambition to interpret the 
German bourgeois mind to itself. He much preferred 
Goethe and Schiller to Heine; he felt at home with 
German intellectuals, experienced no sense of kinship 
with Jews from other countries. And yet the world 
about him would not allow him to be completely German. 
Why should some subtle difference in the blood mean 
such a vital distinction between himself and the “pure” 
Germans? The problem fastened itself upon him, and 
his very first novel, The ‘Fews of Zirndorf, was an attempt 
to get rid of it. But it remained to the end, as this book 
proves. It was even intensified, for when he comes to 
speak of himself as “full to the brim of my European 
destiny, moulded by the European spirit”, he at once 
asks, ““What does the European spirit mean to the men of 
Europe ?” and sadly replies, “‘A fiction grown untenable. 


~ ~~ —Baaee, .- ” 
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To-day one can hardly venture to think as a European 

to write as a European is considered almost treason. 
Europe has surrendered herself.” Thus in this pathetic 
conclusion the essential problem is not disposed of. 
Perhaps Wassermann’s peculiar temperament could never 
have resolved it, but it is not only as an individual piece 
of psychology that this book is of interest. It illuminates 
a problem of which we in this country are hardly aware, 
but one which continually returns in Central and Eastern 


Europe. 
A. W. G. RanDaLt. 


Tue Vatican: YESTERDAY, To-pDAY AND To-MORROW. 
By George Seldes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. 155.) 

PapaL Revenues 1N THE Mippte Acrs. By William E. 
Lunt, Scull Professor of English Constitutional 
History, Haverford College. (Columbia University 
Press ; 2 vols. 635. net.) 


Mr. Sextpes has provided a vigorous, breezy and fair- 
minded account of the Vatican which is likely to produce 
a favourable impression of that institution on American 
readers who come fresh to the subject. The title of the 
second chapter, “History and Topography, from the 
Egyptian Obelisk to the Radio”, gives a fair impression 
of the author’s manner. But in spite of a_ highly 
coloured style and a constant straining after the 
“romantic” aspects of papal magnificence, the book is 
notable for a constant effort to achieve accuracy in 
statements of fact. The account of the palace itself and 
of the organization of the pontifical court are full of 
well-arranged information, as is the description of the 
daily life of the Pope. The chapter on the moderniza- 
tion of the Index is unsatisfactory, while that on the 
dissolution of marriages illustrates very well both the 
book’s assets and inadequacies. In an effort at fairness 
Mr. Sheed’s work on Nullity and Marriage is quoted 
copiously, but Mr. Seldes’ effort to give a romantic 
interest to the various recent nullity suits leads him to 
write passages reminiscent of the vulgarity of popular 
journalism. Still, the atmosphere of impartiality is 
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excellent, and it is to be hoped that the book will circulate 
widely among non-Catholics in the United States. 

Professor Lunt’s volumes are very different. They 
form part of the series of Records of Civilization, sources 
and studies, edited under the auspices of the department 
of history in Columbia University. In this instance a 
valuable work has been carefully planned. The fiscal 
administration is first described, the origin, development 
and organization of the papal camera, the other financial 
departments, the system of collectors and the cameral 
merchants. A detailed account is given of the papal 
revenues and the various sources from which it was 
made up are described succinctly and clearly under 
well-arranged headings. The commentary provided is 
objective in tone, although occasionally unduly sweeping 
in its condemnation of financial expedients. 

The second half of the first volume and the whole of 
the second volume are composed of documents selected 
to illustrate the subject. In this portion of the work 
the references to the various currencies in use are 
especially interesting. The collection of documents 
dealing with such distant regions give an impressive 
suggestion of the wide basis of the Church’s organization 
in financial matters. As far as English affairs are con- 
cerned, considerable interest attaches to the reports of 
collectors and deputy collectors of annates. One of the 
more recent documents printed is a transcription from 
the Staatsarchiv of Coblenz, 1500, No. 23, which is 
headed “Expenditures for the coadjutorship with the 
succession of the church of Trier for the illustrious 
prince, Lord James of the margraves of Baden”. The 
sums given to porters, hostlers, chamberlains and men- 
at-arms and for candles and petty services give a vivid 
impression of life at that period. Both volumes of 
Professor Lunt’s work are admirably produced, with a 
very complete bibliography dealing with the papal 
revenues and a satisfying index with copious cross- 


references. 
Davip MaTHEw. 














